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GEORGE WD. W/PRATTD, 2 Jr, is 
treasurer and foreign secretary of 
the National Student Forum. The 
contributors to the symposium 
which he introduces are from five 
different countries: William A. 
Robson is engaged in the practice 
of law in England; Antonin R. 
Palecek has returned to his studies 
at the University of Prague; Piet 
Roest is from Holland; Joachim 
Friedrich from Germany; Jorgen 
Holck from Denmark, 


THE reproductions of paintings 
were obtained with the help of 
Peter A. Juley who is not only a 
great photographer but also a 
connoisseur of modern art. 


ARTHUR GREENWOOD, Labor 
member of Parliament, acted as 
secretary for the Labor Commis- 
sion which reported on the state 
of Ireland in December, 1920. 
He was at one time a teacher at 
Leeds University and took a lead- 
ing part in /building up the gov- 
ernment’s juvenile labor exchanges. 


EDWARD EYRE HUNT is sec- 
retary of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Unemployment. He was 
in Belgium with Hoover and held 
during the war several important 
positions in the American Red 
Cross, for a time being head of its 
civilian work in the war zone. 
Since then he has been labor man- 
ager for the clothing industry in 
New York and a member of the 
Federated American Engineering 
Societies’ Committee on the Eli- 
mination of Waste. 


THE EDITOR is responsible for 
a misstatement in Mr. Raushen- 
bush’s article in the June Graphic 
—The Smoldering Problem of An- 
thracite—with respect to the ten 
million dollars accruing on one 
lease of the Girard Estate. The 
original manuscript did not give 
the period of time covered; and 
the words “a year’ introduced 
with a query on the margin of the 
manuscript inadvertently found 
their way into print. Mr. Raushen- 
bush points out that the period 
covered is the life of the lease. 


Metropolitan Museum, New York 


THE CONQUERORS: CULEBRA CUT, PANAMA CANAL Painting by Jonas L 


«,..the canal that was built by Americans and 
opened to the commerce of the world. Perhaps 
that is to be an American: to do the dif- 
ficult thing---for the service of the world.” 
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What Is an American? 


Y little son said to me, “Mother, we've got 
to write a composition in school telling 
what it means to be an American. There's 
a Chinese boy in my class—I know what 

| Chinaman is. There's a Dutch boy too, and a boy 

rom Scotland. But how can I put it down so you 
ould tell an American?” 

For a moment I was lost entirely. But chance 
1elped me. It was in war time and there was an 
inglish magazine lying on the table. The cover 
howed a charming picture of English countryside. 
[he cover caption read, ““What are we fighting for? 
ingland! Home! And Beauty!’’ 
| turned to my little son. “Ricky, when our sol- 
liers over in the trenches hear the word America, | 
uppose some picture of the place they know best, 
ere, flashes before their eyes. And to belong to 
hat spot, is, | suppose, being an American to them.” 

The child nodded. ‘‘What do you see, mother, 
vhen they say America to you?” 

I hesitated. It’s a goodish-sized continent, this 
and of ours! Then | began carefully, for I thought 
yerhaps the little boy could help me as much as | 
ould help him. 

“| see a mountain in Vermont where one may stand 
nd look across Lake Champlain to seven lavender 
anges that melt into a pale blue sky. At the foot 
f this mountain is a graveyard. And in that grave- 
‘ard sleep men and women who sacrificed all that 
hey had that this nation might be born. Surely that 
pot is America, and those people are Americans. 

“I see, too, a mighty bluff that pushes into the up- 
er flow of the Mississippi, and from the top of that 
luff one beholds a valley where all the wheat in the 
vorld seems to be growing. Great freight boats 
hread up and down the river, long freight trains 
yveave in and out of the valley. One wonders if it 
; not the mission of America to feed the world! 
*erhaps to be an American is to be a producer. 

“There is a mountainside near Seattle where one 
nay stand among ferns waist high and look out 
nightily upon the Pacific Ocean. And one sees 
teamers going south to California and north to 
Mlaska. To Alaska, where some of the most superb 
ioneering the world has known is being done by 
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By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


Americans, just as it was done in the days of the 
Oregon Trail. Perhaps that is to be an American. 
To be a pioneer. 

“Down in New Mexico is a vast spine of the Rocky 
Mountains, deep purple, set in the midst of a burning 
orange desert. Standing on this spine one sees a 
dark brown crack running across the desert. This 
is the Rio Grande. And moving about one spot in 
the Rio Grande tiny black dots. These are men, 
Americans. They are, with infinite travail, throw- 
ing a dam across the river. When it is finished, a 
hundred: thousand acres of sand will be turned from 
sterility and held for such pioneers as have the vision 
and the strength to make this reclaimed land to blos- 
som like the rose. Perhaps that is to be an Ameri- 
can, to make new trails and open them to humanity. 

“There is a tiny hillock in Florida from which one 
looks out over a spit of palm-fringed sand stretching 
into a sky-blue sea. Beyond the silhouette of palms, 
ships glide south toward the Panama Canal—the 
canal that was built by Americans and opened to the 
commerce of the world. Perhaps that is to be an 
American: to do the difficult thing—for the service of 
the world—and for no personal reward save honor.”’ 

My little son looked up at me, interested but with 
puzzled eyes. ‘It’s too long, mother,’’ he said, wist- 
fully. 

“O, my dear!’ I exclaimed half in despair. ‘‘I 
know it’s too long! But—perhaps we are too young 
a nation to have defined ourselves. Perhaps it will 
be many generations before there will rise up one 
with the concrete vision of what we may be, one 
who will give us one clear star to follow. And per- 
haps that will not be until, long, long from now, the 
very dust that idle winds blow in our faces is the dust 
of loved ones who have died. Perhaps we shall not 
really know or really love America until the nation 
is so old that we are in very truth bone of her bone and 
flesh of her flesh. Until our graveyards have been 
forgotten and renewed again and again and yet 
again.” 

“That would be too sad to be an American then,’ 
said Ricky. ‘I guess I'd better make my own com- 
position.” 

I nodded, and he went away. 
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HERE, they come; Harry.” 
they're coming, all right. There 
must be five hundred of them! Came 
in on the Rock Island and the Wichita 
Interurban and are hiking across to 
the Santa Fe. Must be headed for 
the Great Bend country.” We were standing on 
the main street of Hutchinson, Kansas—Harry 

Allen and I, watching the harvest army as it passed 
through Hutchinson on its way westward. Under 
a cloudless sky, the hot sunshine of the twenty- 
fourth of June was bringing millions of acres of 
Kansas wheat into swift ripeness, and the harvesters 
were pouring into southern Kansas by passenger 
trains, freights and automobiles. Allen, who had 
tended camp for buffalo hunters on the western 
plains as a boy and watched the wheat turn golden 
on the midwestern plains since his childhood, was 
field representative of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. He was on “scouting duty,” meas- 
uring the potentialities of those advancing har- 


“Yes, 


Brothers 


WENTY years had passed since Ernest Coffey 

left his home at Edina, Missouri, to seek his 

fortune in California. For a time letters kept 
him in touch with the old home. They became in- 
frequent, and then stopped. A veil of silence inter- 
vened. Drifting about the far west as a migratory 
laborer, he followed chance hither and yon. In 1921, 
out of work, he headed for the Kansas harvest and 
arrived in Wichita on the twenty-sixth of June. 
Conversing casually with another harvester, exchang- 
ing anecdotes of other days, he mentioned Fdina. 
The stranger said that the day before he had met 
“another homeless man from that town,” and the 
two went in search of him. After’ several minutes’ 
conversation, Coffey discovered the new acquaintance 
from the old town was his older brother Ray, who 
in 1917 left the home farm for the El Dorado oil 
fields and thereby followed Ernest into the ranks of 
the migratory seasonal laborer. 


_ 


Hands and Tools o! 


| 


I. July in the Southwest 
{y 
vesters against the immediate labor needs of th} 
Kansas harvest. “Enough,” he said, “‘enough. Tw} 
thousand men will pass through here in these forty) 
eight hours. Pawnee and Hodgeman Counties ar} 
safe.’ 

“They’re not hoboes, either, Harry. Look a) 
their stride.” ‘No, those are the boys from Mis} 
souri, Arkansas and ‘Oklahoma. They come through 
here every year, by way of Enid and Wichita.) 
And fine boys they were, straight, strong ani 
bronzed; with a spring in their stride and a laugl 
on their lips. Clad in clean overalls, some carrying 
bundles or suitcases, but hundreds with only thei} 
working clothes on their backs, the boys of thi 
Southwest were coming to the harvest. 

A fifth of them were less than twenty-one year} 
of age, and as many over forty. The majority wert, 
between twenty-one and forty. Here and there | 
saw hair touched with silver. Three-fourths o} 
them were single. One in six had a family de} 
pendent on him. One in twenty contributed to thi 
support of his mother or other relatives. Sixty pe} 
cent of them had come on the freights, half of then 
with partners. But they were not migratory labor} 
ers. Ninety out of each hundred had a definiti 
place of residence. ‘They were men of regular oc| 
cupations, citizens of the states east of the winte} 
wheat. ; 

The spirit of the harvest was upon them. Hopi 
and comradeship dominated them. In twos anc¢| 
threes and half-dozens they came; farmers, mechan| 
ics, factory hands, oil field workers and laborers} 
with a sprinkling of students and office men. Dif 
ferences were forgotten. Ten million acres oj 
golden grain were calling, and each was asking} 
‘Where do I begin?” A mighty task had mergec| 
the streams of their diverse lives. The thrill of big 
events was upon them. The commonplace conversa} 
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HARVEST ‘DAYS 


the Wheat Harvest 


By DON D. LESCOHIER 


ion of the job—‘‘How is the crop at Larned?” 
‘How many men have gone to Great Bend?” “I 


” 


tear they need men at Kinsley.” “I made $200 last 
fear near Jetmore’—became dramatic on the lips 
4 a multitude. Each was conscious that he was 
me of ten thousands pouring into and out of the 
owns of Kansas; moving up through Texas, Wyo- 
ning, Arkansas, and Oklahoma; coming across the 
lains of Illinois, and drifting southwest from 
Jmaha and Sioux City. Here and there knots of 
nen were earnestly discussing where they would 
hit for first.” Others were making inquiries at 
lepots and employment offices concerning crop con- 
litions in different countries or eagerly scouring the 
ederal harvest bulletins or local newspapers. New 
equaintances were exchanging histories and ambi- 
ions. Each was eager with the hope of ‘making 
§ stake.’!. 

The writer, with five assistants, was studying the 
abor aspects of the wheat harvest for the United 
states Department of Agriculture. ‘The investiga- 
ion covered two entire harvests and extended over 
| territory 150 miles wide, from Fort Worth, 
fexas, to Canada. Studies were made both among 
he farmers and the harvest hands. Two automo- 
iles were used to visit the farms. Starting from 
Nichita with one car we worked south into northern 
Jklahoma and, when westward progress across 
)klahoma was stopped by swollen rivers, turned 
jorthward into central Kansas. A winding trail 
hat traversed seventeen of the most important 
vheat counties of Kansas, brought us to Colby, in 
he extreme northwestern corner of the state, 
vhence we crossed into southwestern Nebraska and 
urned eastward. A few days’ work across southern 
Nebraska, and we were at Grand Island, west of 
Ancoln, where our plans called for a swift drive of 
ix hundred miles to northern South Dakota, the 


intervening territory not being wheat country. 
. During August this car covered the central Dak- 
otas, working northward from Aberdeen through 
Jamestown and Devil’s Lake to the Canadian 
boundary and then east. Meanwhile, the other car, 
which began work at Lincoln, had covered eastern 
Nebraska and the eastern third of South Dakota, 
and proceeded into eastern North Dakota and 
western Minnesota, the famous Red River Valley. 
Each morning we threw our suitcases into the 
cars and started another stage in a carefully planned 
journey, both cars covering their territories on a 
schedule that no weather or mishap was permitted 
to interrupt. Throughout the day, and often far 
into the evening, we visited farms, stopping at every 
farm along the road, whether large or small, pros- 
perous or run-down. Driving down the lanes and 
across the wheat stubble to the headers or binders 
busy in the fields; often climbing on the machines 
and interviewing the farmers while the knives laid 
low the grain; we listened to the story of the harvest 


A Rolling Stone 


T fourteen years of age he was on a ranch in 
Oklahoma. At seventeen he graduated into 
railroad and construction camps. At nineteen 

he was drifting from sawmill to sawmill in Oklahoma, 
working about two weeks in a place, and accompanied 
by “an old rounder” with whom he “blew in” all 
that he had previously saved. ‘Then, in the spring 
he went up to Jowa and visited relatives on an Iowa 
farm for three months. He spent the summer lay- 
ing tile.on contract in Iowa. Years of drifting from 
occupation to occupation culminated in marriage and 
the purchase of a restaurant in a Kansas town. He 
sold out in three months and took a position on the 
police force in the same town. That was in 1906. 
Then he was divorced from his wife and took to 
migratory labor again. In recent years he has regu- 
larly made the harvest, spending most of the balance 
of the year in commercial fishing in the Arkansas, 


Canadian (in Oklahoma) and Red rivers. 
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as the farmer experiences it. Then as night came 
on, we sped on thirty, fifty, sixty miles to the next 
day’s territory. 

At the same time, other members of the staff were 
interviewing harvest hands at the public employ- 
ment offices, on the streets and around the railroad 
yards of wheat towns, in the jungles of the hoboes, 
and on the trains. They heard the story of the 
harvest as the harvest worker knows it. When the 
study was finished, detailed information was avail- 
able about the harvest work on 1,300 representative 
farms, ranging in size from 80 acres to 110,000 
acres; the operation of 115 threshing crews which 
threshed over 800 farms; and the personal expe- 
riences of 3,600 harvest hands. This information 
was supplemented by data concerning approximately 
29,000 other harvest hands, 
collected by the United States 
Employment Service in 1920 
and 1921. 


HE wheat belt divides nat- 

urally into two distinct sec- 
tions; the winter wheat where 
the grain is planted in the fall, 
and which includes OklaHoma: 
Kansas, Missouri, and much of 
Nebraska; and the _ spring 
wheat section, which includes 
northern Nebraska, the Dak- 
otas, Minnesota, Montana and 
the Canadian prairie provinces. 

In both sections, the demand 
for harvest labor is ordinarily 
intense while it lasts, but un- 
certain and fluctuating. It is 
intense because the wheat belt 
cannot provide from its own ke 
population more than _ two- : a 
thirds of the labor needed for oo 
the harvest. Wheat is grown 
in areas of low population density, where one finds 
typically from five to twenty persons per square mile, 
rarely more than twenty-five. The average size of 
the farms visited was 460 acres, which permits 1.4 
families per square mile. Wheat farms require, on 
the average, twice as much labor during the harvest 
as during the balance of the year. Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, and the other cities scattered 
through the eastern portion of the wheat states can 
but partly meet these requirements. Transient 
harvest help is therefore indispensable. 

At the same time, though the wheat farmers 
must have extra labor for the harvest, each farmer 
needs help for but a very short time. Ordinarily, 
wheat farms of 480 acres finish harvesting in from 
eight to fourteen days. A majority of the 640 acre 
farms are through in fourteen to sixteen days, and 
three weeks generally sees the work done on farms 
of 880 acres. The duration of the harvest on larger 
farms does not increase with the size of the farm. 
Two thousand or four thousand acres are finished 
as quickly as eight hundred. Nature allows only 
three or four weeks for the harvest. The larger 


use colored. Begins 


» waiting. 
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‘HARVEST HANDS 


WANTED! 
GREENSBURG KANS. 


300 miles southwest of Kansas City on Rock Island 
1,000 Men Needed Immediately 


All headed grain. Only men expereienced in farm 
work and handling teams advised to come. Cannot 


June 20, 21, 22 and 23 


“Lasts two to three weeks. Threshing follows imme- 
diately. Good men can get work all fall. 


Wages will be $4.00 $5.00 and $6.00 
per day and board. Come igh Jobs 


“~ 


farmer must have an adequate equipment of 
chinery, horses and men to finish in that time. 
the harvest is not completed in time, the over-rip} 
grain “shatters” from the heads and is lost. Ex! 
periments conducted by the Kansas Agricultural) 
College show that the maximum number of bushel} 
per acre is obtained when the harvesting is com) 
pleted within two weeks. Sometimes hot weathel), 
cuts the maximum period possible for the harves 
to two weeks. Consequently, the farmer’s demand 
for harvest labor are very intense while they las} 
but they don’t last long in any particular locality. 
On thousands of farms the harvesters cannot ob) 
tain more than a week’s work. Farmers who cug 
grain with binders often do the bulk of the worl} 
themselves and hire harvest hands for only a fey 
days to help “set up” 

“= bundles in “shocks.” TH 
smaller farmers, whether they) 


bundles) or headers (which cul 
the heads off the grain, leaving. 
the straw standing in the field)? 

enerally complete their har? 
vests in about a week. Laboi}: 


D. 


lier arrivals get most of the, 
jobs, which last two or three 
weeks and perhaps result in an 
engagement to stay for thrash. 
ing, while the rest of the tran- 
sient harvesters get the short: 
time jobs of the peak of the 
harvest. I have talked with 
experienced harvesters who have 
obtained during a harvest as 
many as ten jobs, not one of 
which lasted over four days. 

As the harvest moves northward, it starts in each 
county on a few farms on which the grain ripens 
early. Within a few days the local harvest rapidly} 
develops maximum activity. There is a heavy de-| 
mand for labor during this crescendo.. The farms 
get their crews, and the demand for labor then 
slackens. The harvest is at its peak, but the calls 
for men have passed their peak. The farms which 
started first begin to finish and lay off their men. 
The relative supply of labor in the local market in- 
creases; the demand for men falls off. Harvesters 
begin to leave and move northward. They must 
“catch up with the harvest.” This generally means 
a jump of a hundred miles or more, since the ad- 
jacent territory is nearly as far advanced as the: 
locality which the men are leaving. Most of the 
men make the mistake of not jumping far enough. 
They stop in counties where the principal demands 
for labor are already satisfied and only short jobs 
or jobs at a low wage are left. Frequently the 
money they earned in their first jobs is dissipated 
before they get others. Relatively few harvesters 


HARVEST DAYS 


te call for “Harvest Hands’’ brings thousands of men 
to the Kansas wheat belt in July, in automobiles, in 
| passenger trains,.or more often riding the freights 


\ a good “stakes”? dur- 
‘g the harvest. The only 
nes who do are those 
ho happen to obtain 
eady work. The ma- 
rity lose too much time 
itween a succession of 
ort jobs to come out of 
e harvest with much 
oney. Travel and hotel 
lls eat up their earnings. 
jleven hundred men inter- 
jewed on this point had 
id work but 51 per cent 
* the time that they were 
| the wheat area. Some 
| them had “made a 
ake”; most of them had 
yt. 

The expansion and con- 
action of demand which 
dtains on the individual 
irm and in each _ local 
‘ea is equally character- 
tic of the wheat belt as a 
hole. The harvest con- 
sts of two distinct but 
mnected episodes. Be- 
inning on a small scale in 
‘exas in early June, the 
yuthern (winter wheat) 
mand for labor expands to large volume by the 
ist week in June, when Texas, Oklahoma, and 
yutheastern Kansas are at work, and reaches its 
1aximum in Kansas about the middle of July. The 
‘inter wheat demand then gradually tapers off as 
ie center of the harvest passes into southeastern 
Tebraska, shrinking to almost nothing before the 
od of July. Beginning about the middle of July 
n the eastern border of Nebraska, the demand for 
bor for harvesting the spring wheat now gradually 
xpands as the harvest goes northward across South 
Yakota, to reach its maximum by the middle of 
1ugust in North Dakota, after which it declines 
apidly. The largest numbers of men are employed 
1 the northern harvest during the first three weeks 
f August. 


Harvesters who travel by ticket and carry suitcases take 
the job seriously. These farmers are getting their pick 


Part of the overall brigade of harvesters, lined up 
along the viaduct at Wichita, waiting to be hired 
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“How many men does the wheat harvest require, 
anyhow?” ‘Not nearly as many as most people 
think.”’ More than one-fourth of 1,290 farms vis- 
ited by our field party in 1921 hired no labor that 
year. The entire 1,290 farms, which harvested 
264,000 acres of wheat, hired only one-half as much 
harvest labor as Kansas agricultural authorities 
estimated would be necessary for that acreage. A 
bulletin of the Kansas Agricultural College states 
that “where there is a normal shortage of help, 
every additional fifty acres will require one addi- 
tional man.’ These 1,290 farms actually hired but 
one extra man for each hundred acres. Texas never 
needs labor from outside the state for its wheat; 
Oklahoma is very nearly independent of outside 
labor. Her effective demand for transient harvest- 
ers never exceeds 10,000 
extra men. I doubt if it 
ever reaches that figure. 
Eastern Kansas hires little 
transient labor. Central 
and western Kansas or- 
dinarily use 20,000 to 30,- 
ooo men. As a rule these 
are not all needed at one 
time, and many of the 
men ‘count for two” by 
working in southern and 
later in northern Kansas. 
Some obtain several Kan- 
sas jobs. There is some 
overlap in the harvests of 
Oklahoma and_ Kansas, 
and later of Nebraska and 
Kansas, but the maximum 
number of transient har- 
vesters employed at any 
one time in the winter 
wheat harvest does not 
often exceed 35,000 men. 

At the end of the Kan- 
sas harvest, the majority 
of the winter wheat har- 
vesters do not go north. 
They either wait in Kansas 
for thrashing to begin, re- 
turn to their homes, move 
into the corn growing sec- 
tions of Kansas and Iowa, 


Sg eee 


The lucky farmer (second from the left) takes a truckload 


of incoming harvest hands back from the city with him 
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A THRESHING MACHINE AT WORK 


The wagon at the right is the famous Kansas “header barge,” one side built low 
to handle the grain more easily. The separator is driven by a straw-burning engine. 
The man at the right is a mechanic ‘making the harvest” for a change 


go to the cotton belt, or seek employment in the 
cities. 

Most of the men in the Dakota harvest are 
men who did not work in Kansas. Greater crop 
diversification, less even ripening of the grain, and 
the fact that the binder can cut grain that is not 
dead-ripe prevents the Dakota farmers from being 
as dependent on outside harvest help as the Kansans. 
The total number of men used is at least 10,000 
below the Kansas figures. Probably, first and last, 
more than 100,000 individuals find work in the 
wheat harvest. 

But it is only the continual inflow and outflow of 
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men from the harvest are 
that make it possible for su 
large numbers to find e 
ployment. | i 
More than three-fourt|) 
of the men who migrate in|) 
the wheat belt for the harva) 
. come from the Mississip) 
Valley. Michigan, Ohio, Iu 
diana, Kentucky and Tenn 
see mark the eastern bore 
of the important sources 
supply. More than one-hi 
of 32,000 harvesters qu 
tioned about their places” 
residence in 1920 and 19 
lived in Iowa, Illinois, My} 
sourl, Arkansas, Kansas atpn' 
Oklahoma. Montana aij: 
Colorado are the only stat) 
west of the wheat belt th}: 
ever furnish material assif}it« 
ance. When crops are post 
or mining slack in Montar)i 
thousands of farmers or mii /\ 


ers come into the Dako | 
harvest. In 1918 over 4,0Ghis 
Montana farmers whos: 


crops were “burned out” En 
drouth worked in the wester}or 
section of North Dakotie 
Denver occasionally furnishes a trainload of mete 
to relieve a labor shortage in the western sectiorfs 
of Kansas or Nebraska. | 

Throughout the harvest area one meets scapii 
tered individuals or small groups of men from everfitt 
state in the union, as well as Canada and Mexicit: 
But if no harvest hands came from the states eaysii 
of Ohio or west of Denver, the harvest would nciy 
be appreciably affected. The supply that counts il; 
the supply that comes from the Mississippi Valleyni 
The stragglers from the outside add more to thfil 
picturesqueness of the harvest than to its economipi 
efficiency. nd 


THE INTRICATE STACKER BARGE 


The three headers at the left cut the grain and pass it along to the elevator which carries it up into the stacker) 
barge, a wagon so constructed that the heads piled into it form a stack. When the barge is full, the rear end i 
opened and the wagon drawn out, leaving a stack of grain in the field. This barge is just preparing to unload it: 


stack. The big tractor pulls the two inside headers as well as the barge 


“HE motives which bring 
'), the harvest hands to the 
‘neat fields are as varied as 
iman life. One finds in the 
jids farmers whose crops 
jive been ruined or impaired 
‘} hail, drought, storm or 
‘Je; some who have not 
jough land under cultiva- 
‘jon to afford them a liveli- 
‘od and others who are 
‘jeking new locations; stu- 
\)nts and young men who are 
Woking for experience, a va- 
‘Jtion, a chance to see the 
“orld; prodigal sons trying 
» earn enough money to re- 
“rn to their homes; soldiers 
iid sailors who developed a 
Hirst for roaming while in 
|e army and navy; and men 
“tracted by the lure of the 
‘eat out-of-doors or the 
easure of harvesting. 

The desire for adventure 
id experience brings thous- 
ids. The grain harvest is 
wie of the big adventures of 
'merican industrial life. The 
ontier and the Indians have 
ten conquered, the lands of 
(ie West have been put under the plow, the secret 
sting places of gold and silver have been explored 
id exploited, and the harvest mobilization now 
“nstitutes for wage-earners the most dramatic, ad- 
#:nturous event in our annual economic cycle. From 
“very state in the union men of more than a hundred 
“ferent occupations come to rub elbows for a few 
\ivys or weeks in the garnering of millions of bushels 
' grain over a territory adequate for an empire, 
id then vanish one by one back into the everyday 
Yalks of life. The quiet pursuits of agriculture be- 
Lap dramatic. Imaginations are fired; the glamour 
id lure of adventure prevail over the humdrum of 
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THE POETRY OF KANSAS HARVEST 


The farmhouse in the distance broods peacefully over its fields— “as mysterious and 
moody as the sea in their loveliness.” <Yet,” says William Allen White, “we graze 
them and plow them and mark them with roads and do not see them” 


life. Of the many incentives which cause the thous- 
ands of men to come to the small grain harvest, 
three stand out prominently: (1) lack of other em- 
ployment; (2) the hope of making “big money’; 
and (3) the desire for adventure and experience. 
The customary occupations of 32,000 harvest 
hands are shown on the chart at the end of this 
article. Many of the agricultural workers came 
from the small farms in the hills of Missouri and 
Arkansas, or scattered through northern Texas and 
Oklahoma, which cannot provide adequate support 
for a family. Farmers and their sons flock from 
these farms to each harvest. At Wichita, I met a 


q 


hes 


A HEADER AND THRESHER COMBINED 
ne of the latest developments in harvesting machinery. The header at the left cuts the grain and lifts the heads into the 
snter of the machine where they are threshed and the chaff is thrown out to the rear. The two men behind the tractor are 
anding in the grain wagon which receives the threshed grain and takes it to the elevator. This is one of the largest types 
of combine ; smaller ones, requiring only three or four men, can cut and thresh thirty acres a day 
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group of twenty-four such Arkansas farmers, neigh- 
bors. 
or six, making the harvest in a Ford. Some of these 
farmers haye made the harvest ‘‘as a cash crop” 
for more than twenty consecutive years. It is a 
part of their farming system. ‘There are also 
thousands of farms in Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, 
and eastern Kansas which finish their harvests be- 
fore the Kansas harvest opens, and set free a part 
of their labor for Kansas. The farmers and farm 
hands from these neighboring states are the back- 
bone of the Kansas harvest, so far as transient labor 
is concerned. Skilled, hardened, ambitious to earn, 
and with a farmer’s point of view toward harvest 
work, they are eagerly sought by the Kansans. I 
met two lads at Larned who were typical. They 
were Missouri farm boys, neighbors, and were mak- 
ing the harvest for the fifth consecutive time. Each 
year they come early in June and work in the binder 
harvest of eastern Kansas. When this is finished 
they go west to the header harvest of Pawnee 
county; then back to eastern Kansas for the thresh- 
ing there and finally return to 
Pawnee again for header thresh- 
ing. They get in two months of 
steady work in Kansas, with a min- «x 
imum of traveling, and return to “ 
their homes with $250 to $350. 

The laborers who constitute 
about a third of the harvest army 
are a varied assortment. They 
are principally seasonal laborers ™ 
engaged in railroad extra-gang 
work and public road construction, 
the building industries, swamping 
in the woods, dish-washing in res- 
taurants and trucking and other 
common labor around factories and 
warehouses. ‘They are men of no 
particular occupation though many 
of them have from three to eight 
kinds of work in which they ordi- 
narily seek employment. Harvest- 
ing is for these laborers, 
regularly or _ intermit- 
tently, a part of their 
annual work cycle. 

The mechanics and 
factory workers repre- 
sented a wide variety of 
occupations. Among 14,- 
133 harvest hands inter- 
viewed in 1921, there 
were 808 skilled me- 
chanics belonging to 
eight of the building 
trades; 251 of them 
carpenters, 166  electri- 
clans, I4I painters, 115 
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SPRING PREVIOUS 
TO HARVEST 


A Missouri farmer 
boy, who has made 
the Kansas harvest 


for five years 
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Frequently we encountered groups of four 
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plumbers, and 76 structural iron workers. T 
factory and shop workers included 1,994 men ¢ 
over sixty skilled and semi-skilled occupations cl) 
such diverse types as auto-mechanics (477), bakeil} 
and cooks (1,321), stationary firemen (150), mi 
chinists (531), molders (102), and smaller nun) 
bers of shoemakers, tailors, lace makers, textill) 
operatives, lithographers. There were 659 skille 
workmen who belonged neither to construction ne) 
factory occupations. These included 185 railroal 
trainmen, 251 miners and 93 sailors, besides ling 
men, piano tuners, aviators, wireless operators ani 
others. \ 

There was a distinctly larger proportion of mé 
chanics and factory workers in the 1921 harved 
than during previous years. City workers wer 
driven to the harvest. in considerable numbers by 
unemployment. Many of them rode the freight} 
for the first time in their lives. A farmer in souther 
Kansas picked up three men at Alva, Oklahoma, an) 
six men at Kiowa, Kansas, about twenty miles awal 
All of them came in on freights. And this wal, 
what he obtained: A glass-bloweil, 
an embalmer, a carpenter, a mil} 
wright, a mason, a bookbinder, }, 
painter, a miner and an I. W. W 
organizer—every one a union mat 
The farmer’s family found th 
I. W. W. organizer “‘interesting”} 
the crew used him to quarrel with 
The farmer said they were “reg 
men; willing workers, a good crew, 
even though somewhat ignoran} 
of harvesting.” The entire creyy, 
stayed through the harvest on thil. 
farm, though they lost ten days ou} 
of twenty-four because of rains. { 

The mechanics distinctly excellet, 
the other manual workers in edu) 
cation. More than four-fifths 6 | 


them had completed the eighth 


i 
i 
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PLANTING 


HASHING aosteonc = grade, a fourth had attended high} 
eS school, and nearly ro per cent hag 
ee attended trade schools. Only 64 
farm in MacPher- Pe cent of the farmers and 58 pei 
son County, Kan. cent of the laborers had finished thi 
sas, 1920 eighth grade, and but 16 per ce a 


of the farmers and laborers h 
attended high school. None of them had attend 
technical schools. 

One seldom meets a harvest hand with a market 
foreign accent. The southern harvest, particularly} 
is handled by Americans. In the Dakotas, the for 
eign-born are more numerous, particularly Scandin 
avians, Finns and Germans. Eleven per cent of thi 
harvesters interviewed said they were born abroad 
but most of them had been many years in the Unitee 
States. They had come from twenty-three foreigt 
countries; one-third of them from the Scandinaviat 
nations. ‘The most striking fact with respect to the 
immigrants developed in our study of the migrator 
laborers. While the immigrants constituted onh 
r1'per cent of the harvesters interviewed they com 
(Continued on page 409) 
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i Spiritual 
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By FRANK A. WAUGH 


NE of the most thoroughgoing 
experiences in my father’s life 
I never understood and hardly 

| suspected until I saw it re- 

peated in his grandson. For- 
merly there was a suspicion 

‘iat some explanation had been denied res- 

‘ecting the reasons for the radical move of 

'871 when my father suddenly sold his fine 

en in Wisconsin and, with his father, 

other, wife and two very young children, 

hoved, bag and baggage, lares and penates, 
srevocably to the utmost Kansas frontier, 
land which he had never seen. 

In the family circle in later years two 
‘easons were alleged: the first that the house § 
‘n the Wisconsin farm had burned down. 
nd he didn’t want to rebuild it; the second 
hat he wanted to farm in a land where 
tumps and stones were unknown. These 
xcuses, often repeated, were valuable chiefly 
§ a recognition that explanations were 
iecessary. But, as I have hinted, later years 
placed the key in my hands, and now I know 
ie answer, better, I verily believe, than my father 
ver knew it himself. 
| So here it is:_ In 1861 he had enlisted in Com- 
vany.H of the First Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
iad gone to the front, had participated in all the 
‘ampaigns of the Army of the Cumberland in 1862, 
iad marched and fought twice across Kentucky and 
Tennessee and down into Alabama, and on October 
3, 1862, had been shot through the knee by a minnie 
pall at Perryville. After that he lay six months in 
the hospital under most trying conditions and then 
tame home crippled for life. I know now that 
those days of grand excitement with the army, those 
wild forays into roadside groceries and farmyard 
smoke-houses, those sleepless nights on the ground 
with eyes and heart open to the stars, those exhil- 
arating marches through strange towns and over 
unfamiliar hills, and especially those hours of battle 
when all the desirable things of this world were re- 
linquished and life itself staked against the ultimate 
gain of personal integrity—I know now that in 
these experiences all former things had passed 
away, and that there had arisen in their place an 
imperious demand for a new life, a life of new ob- 


Albert Freeman Waugh at seventy 


jectives and new sanctions. Such a life could not 
be projected upon the old background. It tore it- 
self free from the old environment and began again 
upon the virgin sheet of the untouched Kansas 
prairie. 

Thus my father, Albert Freeman Waugh, in Dec- 
ember 1871, at the age of thirty-seven, took his five 
dependents and moved forever away from Wis- 
consin and into Kansas. The two children were too 
young to know or care. Mother’s mind and heart, 
I know, resisted the change, though with no per- 
ceptible effect. I have sometimes wondered in later 
years what Grandfather and Grandmother thought 
of these proceedings. Grandfather did not live 
long enough for me to learn his mind. Grandmother 
lived and died in Kansas many years later, having 
been thoroughly acclimated to the opinion that no 
other part of the world mattered very much. 

Though perfectly invalid at the time it was given, 
the excuse about stumps and stones as an impedi- 
ment to agriculture had a history of realism. My 
father had been born in the Western Reserve in 
Ohio where Grandfather had cut a farm out of the 
forest. Then, after Father was large enough to 
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participate in the heavy farm work, Grandfather 
had taken him with the whole family, exactly as he 
later took Grandfather, and wheeled away in the 
ox wagon to the pine woods of Wisconsin, where 
all hands must needs set to and chop another farm 
out of the standing timber. ‘Thus the past of my 
father’s life, as viewed at the end of the Civil War, 
was a period of felling trees, rolling heavy logs and 
painfully clearing small fields for a hand-to-mouth 
agriculture. That was the past so utterly renounced 
amidst the volcanic eruptions of the war; and when 
Father found himself in 
Kansas where immeasurable 
miles of level farm land lay 
ready for instant touch, the 
physical facts corresponded so 
closely with the spiritual ex- 
perience that the two were 
completely confused. He al- 
ways spoke (in strong and 
bitter words) of the stumps; 
but I now feel certain that in 
deep reality he made refer- 
ence to the stumps and stones 
of a hard and narrow spiritual 
life from which, by heroic ef- 
forts, amidst the convulsions 
of war, he had partially freed 
himself. 


ERTAIN features of this 
emancipation stand out 
clearly enough at this late 


time. The simpler physical 
aspects may be considered 
first. Now the life on the 


farm in Kansas during the 
70’s and 80’s, compared with 
the life in Wisconsin during the 50’s or Ohio during 
the 40’s, was princely ease and luxury. Communi- 
cation by wagon road, railroad and post was very 
much better. Matches had replaced flint and tinder. 
Food was available in abundance and riotous va- 
riety. The house was well supplied with books and 
magazines. And while afl such improvements were 
mainly in the movement of the times, independent 
of Ohio, Wisconsin and Kansas, this allowance was 
not always made. The new day was one of com- 
parative prosperity, and in its warmth my father 
basked and expanded. 

But there were other issues, and deeper. Mv 
father’s boyhood had been spent in the shadow of 
the old Calvinism. The deadly resentment which 
young and healthy minds so often conceived for 
those austere doctrines has been described so often 
that nothing more need be said now. But this in- 
cubus was a part of the old clog which had to be 
cast overboard in the general wreck of the past. 
How the inner spirit of the young man was torn in 
the process no one ever knew. My own belief is 
that my father himself never realized how terrific 
the strain had been or how much of himself had 
gone overboard with the wreckage. He was a man 
deeply spiritual by constitution; and since he never 
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Albert Freeman Waugh at about twenty-one, just 
before enlisting in the first Wisconsin volunteer 
infantry. This picture is from an old tintype 
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had offered him any other formula for personal ey 
perience, and was not able in the spiritual vacuum) 
where his lot was cast to create his own formulas, hj 
had to live an unformulated life, never quite sur) 
of any of the great verities except those vaguely fell) 
in the intuitions of every honest soul. sil 
Nevertheless, even this negative freedom was #) 
great gain. While Father indulged often in sharijjj, 
jibes at the popular orthodoxies of the day, he nevey, 
let his own heart fall under the black clouds 6 
atheism, also popular at that time. The fulmina)) 
tions of Bob Ingersoll neve}, 
seemed to attract him. it 
had, in a measure, the serenit 
of the Greek pantheism whieh 
was able to see the Creator if) 
_ His created world—a world 
of beauty and wonder wher 
the heavens declared the glor 
of God and the firmameni 
showed His handiwork. ft 
In trying to reconstruc 
those spiritual experiences 
however, I would not lay to 
much stress on Calvinism 01 
its antidotes, neither upon any, 
of the formalities of religion) 
Religion was indeed one of 
the dominant forces of the 
hour, a religion largely de} 
natured of all intellectual in 
gredients. But I like to think 
of the spiritual life as some 
thing much wider than the 
boundaries of formal religion; 
and it was this wider country 
into which my father made his 
way. Here he was pioneer 
ing, too; and here his inner life corresponded so 
closely with his external circumstances that he and 
those around him once more mistook one for the 
other—saw the obvious and overlooked the essen- 
tial thing. | 
Personal freedom was the touchstone of all! 
strong thinking at that time. Ideas of personal and) 
political liberty were nascent and attractive. My 
father, sharing the feelings of most soldiers of the 
northern army, felt that the war had gained a great 
boon for humanity in freeing the Negroes. I am 
sure, though, that however uncertainly he saw the 
facts, he was himself more powerfully affected by 
the intellectual emancipations of the time; for the 
religious bigotry which he detested was even the 
rapidly going to decay, scientific thought was al 
ready profoundly stirred by the doctrines of evolu 
tion and its congeners, while the economic life of the 
nation was being reorganized on a wholly new plan. 
The economic reconstruction never reached hi 
consciousness, though he lived to the year 1913, 
when the factory system had reached its zenith and 
young men were inquiring for remedies against its 
proved evils. The factories were a long way from 
his Kansas farm. But the scientific progress of the 
time, moving forward like the spring tides, was joy 
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id glory for him. In his own farming he saw the 
‘oblems of science, and found deep satisfaction in 
eir study. This was years before the modern pop- 
a of science in agriculture. 


\ MUCH more significant chapter in his life 
\ dealt with the science of medicine. In the hard 
lys when he was a patient in the military hospitals 
| grew most bitter against the incompetence of the 
my surgeons. In some way he got his hands on a 
w medical books and began to study—first for his 
yn protection. Then, having an insatiable appetite 
ir all kinds of ideas, he studied for the fun of 
arning. When he got out of the hospital and 
yme ‘again, teaching school on his broken leg, he 
ll in with quaint and amiable old Dr. Dye, another 
tellectual rebel. For, in spite of a sweet and tem- 
red old age, Dr. Dye was a homeopathist; and in 
ose times to be a homeopathist or a Congregation- 
ist or a believer in evolution meant to be a fighter. 
hose were the days of rich intolerance, and every 
retic had to defend himself. 

The story of how my father came to be a country 
lysician in Kansas grows naturally out of this. 
though interesting in detail it is too long to be 
Id here. The facts already 
etched will show how this 
as a part of the all-compre- 
nsive revolution in which 
broke with his past. I am 
rely tempted to picture here 
e long years of service to 
at frontier neighborhood— 
yw the country doctor at- 
nded everyone in the hours 
pain, how he helped chil- 
en into the world and said 
yodbye to those who were 
aving, how his steady cour- 
re carried many a man and 
oman through life’s crises, 
yw he came, in fact, to exer- 
se the high functions of a 
istor in a flock which had no 
her shepherd. All this is 
yeet remembrance to his son, 
it for the present I am try- 
¢ to pi-ture his own personal 
perience of spiritual revolt 
id reconstruction. Medicine 
as to him less a field of so- 
il service—he never re- 
rded himself as a social 
orker—than a ground of re- 
lt and controversy, but 
ost of all a subject for in- 
stigation and intellectual ac- 
yity. The varied experiences of a country prac- 
e, digested by his own reflections, were his chief 
urce of medical instruction. And here, with his 
etoring and his farming, he built a new world for 
mself, a world so close to his own existence that 
- seldom saw himself in it. He saw only Kansas, 
him a glorious dream, his neighbors, the perverse 


His grandson, Frederick V.Vaugh, at the time 
of his discharge from the army in 1919 
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allopathists who insisted on giving great doses of 
strong drugs, and the Democrats who betrayed the 
country in 1861 and who still wanted to elect a 
president in 1876. 

My father’s implicit belief in the infallibility of 
the Republican Party, and all this side of his life, 
while most engaging, have no part of his pioneer- 
ing. There were other experiences which had a 
part, but a minor part, and there was the influence 
of heredity worth tracing and estimating; but in the 
experiences of the war alone we have enough to 
account for the breaking up of life to its very 
depths. 

Those of us who have been near enough to some 
of the young men in the recent war to get glimpses 
of their terrific strains of experience and the con- 
vulsions of character know that this is not a unique 
example. It was typical of thousands in the 60’s 
and of thousands more in 1918. 

While the explosives which wrecked the past for 
my father are more clearly demonstrable than the 
quiet activities in which he rebuilt his new life in 
Kansas, they are certainly not more significant. 
Earthquake and volcanic eruption make more noise 
than the slow geologic processes by which new rocks 

are deposited under the seas, 
but they are less important, 
after all. The rebuilding pro- 
cesses in my father’s life cen- 
tered round three foci. These 
were his farming, his medical 
practice and his interest in 
public affairs. 

He was an enthusiastic farm- 
er; and finding it necessary 
under the very different condi- 
tions of early Kansas to learn 
new methods, he set about the 
task with enthusiasm. He 
soon developed better methods 
of making’ prairie hay than 
were then commonly known, 
and he made and used five 
times as much hay as _ his 
neighbors. He selected and 
graded his seed wheat, and in 
a section where wheat grow- 
ing was the leading industry 
he was certainly the best 
grower for miles around. He 
grew thousands of trees in his 
nursery and planted them on 

‘his farm, his forest planta- 
tions being notable throughout 
the country. He bred good 
stock. He made and sold 
good butter, cheese, soap, 

sausage. He grew the first alfalfa, perhaps, in 

Kansas. He had a fine garden, containing veget- 

ables of which the Missouri-bred neighbors did not 

know even the names. All these things, accom- 

plished in an extreme frontier country, are evidence 

of enthusiastic work—work which would not only 
(Continued on page 417) 
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By FRANK THONE q 


HE village does not lie in the valley 
of the Marne or of the Vesle. Its 
streets are not torn into craters by an 
enemy's airplane bombs, nor its walls 
beaten flat by his drumfire. The 
blood spilled during the warfare that 

ruined it flowed from nothing more serious than 
broken heads and bruised noses, and the only fires 
that ever threatened its roofs were such as the local 
fire department could extinguish. Yet war was its 
undoing: a local civil war, small and obscure, with- 
out any chronicle, even now remembered only very 
vaguely by oral tradition; but a war all the more 
bitter for being focused small, all the more stub- 
born for being obscure, no less ruinous for that the 
inhabitants mostly lack the imagination to realize 
the measure of their ruin. 

The tragedy of the village, like most tragedies 
that are wholly sodden and unrelieved, is not at all 
in evidence at first glance. Seen from the train 
window, it looks like any other of the thousands of 
similar places in the Middle West: a red-oxided 
station combining freight depot and waiting-room, 
a half-pensioned flagman guarding the crossing of 
the one business street, with its perspective of 
jumbled stores, garages and dingy pool halls, one 
or two churches, | a medley of frame houses on the 
back streets, a brick schoolhouse very much in need 
of repairs; at the top of the dominating hill, where 
the old-time tyrannus would have established him- 
self, a big frame house in the most approved style 
of the American Dark Ages, with bay-windows, 
turrets, cupolas, iron ornaments and all the rest; 
as the train pulls out again through the yards, a 
cattle-pen, a grain elevator, and some sort of a 
rough machine chewing at the side of a steep bank, 
tearing out limestone or sand or something of the 
kind. Languidly seen, it is all forgotten before its 
next ‘repetition comes into view a dozen miles 
farther on. 

But if one’s business takes one off the train and 
through the village, then the signs of decay, like the 
sunken cheeks and slack muscles of an old man, 
become evident enough. Back of a crumbling brick 
wall near the railroad, in an excavation thick with 
grass and grown with cottonwood trees, is a series 
of brick-lined pits or cisterns, gaping at the sky. 
On another side of the outskirts are tumuli that 
were once brick-kilns; from them a tentacle of rust- 
eaten narrow-gauge railroad stretches toward the 
old clay-pits. Nearby is a long, low, very ugly stone 
building, its roof rotting, its doors gone, its windows 
all smashed in. This much even the most super- 
ficial glance will show; a little mousing will turn 
up still other half-buried bones of dead industrial 
megatheria. The only spark of life left is in a 


in the hillside. Altogether, the place pare 
typical symptoms of a collapsed “boom” 
whose inhabitants, fast forgetting old ota 
and faded hopes, have again turned to bucolic lif 
and the Lethe of the lesser things. | 

The fall of the village, however, was not cause 
by the same factors that brought about the collap ‘ 
of the ordinary typeof “boom” town. Such we 
down because they tried to build industries wher 
industries had no natural right to exist, on founda| i 
tions of local patriotism and internal credit, witl 
nothing to feed on and no good way to market ‘4 
This village had real and rich advantages whicl 
were lacking to most mid-western towns, advantage, 7 
given both by fortunate combinations of natura}, 
resources and by the course of human histor) 
there. | 

To begin with, it had the great advantage of < 
early start in a good place. The valley of its rive 2) 
is one of the great natural highways of the Middl 
West: Marquette knew and used it; La Salle plan | 
ned to control it as a vital step in the creation of hit) 
empire of New France; early American settlery, 
flowed down it like a tide; the first canal west a | 
Chicago and the first railroad to reach the Missis 
sippi followed its banks. The village is older thai} 
the canal, much older than the railroad. It wag} 
built during the period when the making of Amet} 
ican place-names was dominated by the classics, ant} 
bears the title of one of the proudest of the olé 
Phoenecian colonies. 

Natural wealth lay at its gates. Geological forces 
gave it the cream of what passes for mineral riched 
in the Middle West: coal, brick clays, glass sand 
and a limestone that needed hardly any treatment 
to make a high grade of hydraulic cement. The 
valley alluvium, moreover, is as rich as that of the 
Nile, and the upland farmé are pacemakers ever 
in the corn belt. On the exploitation of these things 
the village grew into a town, and looked forwar 
to being a city. Its industries prospered, and thereé 
seemed to be no dearth of materials for their ur 
limited expansion. The megatheria browsed at will, 
and were fat and contented. 


ape something broke. What it was, there if 
no knowing now, for the histories of the civi 
wars of the early American city-states, in those da 


| 
small cement mill, which still gnaws at the stom 4 | 


before government inquiries, were never set dow 


in writing. The vanquished are dead.or scattered, 
the victor (if he was a victor), one learns, is dea 
also; the only chroniclers of the strike are thost 
who knew least about it, the old-timers among t 
local business men. What the strike was about the 
have forgotten, if indeed they ever knew. They helk 
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9 stock in the town’s industries: the control of these 
‘as pretty well centered in the scroll-work castle 
n the hill; neither had they sufficient intercourse 
‘ith the inarticulate men in the yards and plants 
+> know the full of their desires and their griev- 
_nees. 

And after the lapse of these many years the 
ttle they might have known is pretty well for- 
‘otten: it is futile to remember the details of a 
truggle in which you had no part, except to watch 
he population dwindle, and your own business with 
f, to see the record of unpaid accounts grow and 
jrow, forcing some of you to the wall and pinching 
ven the survivors for many years. No, they don't 
(ke to talk about the strike. 

}| If urged, they will communicate a little, though 
vith visible unwillingness, and the impatience of men 
orced to remember distasteful things they have 
‘vanted to forget, and have pretty well succeeded 
| forgetting. 
“Yes, there was a strike here. Way back 
jonder it was, when Dad still ran the store. What 
t was all about we weren’t quite sure, but we 
ther sided in with the men. They were pretty 


ood customers; some of ’em born around here, too. 
Pretty well organized, they seemed to be, and for 
| while he (with an oblique nod toward the rococo 
.cropolis) had to shut down the mill and the yards. 
3ut he wouldn’t give in an inch. Brought in strike- 


Nobody in town would 


wreakers from Chicago. 
yoard ’em, so he 
yuilt that stone bar- 
tacks—yes, that old 
suilding with the win- 
lows all broken. There 
was a little fighting— 
couldn’t blame the 
dsoys—but not much, 
after all. Mostly they 
went away, some back 
(0 the new plants 
starting in the other 
towns along the val- 
ey. Strikebreakers 
lidn't stay; they drift- 
-d on to the new 
ylants, too. Mill 
lidn’t run a fourth of 
he time, and_ the 
rards stopped  alto- 
rether. 

“Tt dragged on for 
rears, but still he 
vouldn’t give in; stub- 
yorn, proud old cuss; 
ust shut himself up 
n his house and never 
aw anybody. Other 
nills grew, his stood 
till. Guess he’d lost 
nost of his markets. 
Then, too, the others 
lown the valley put in 
lew machinery, and 


Each of the other. 


A DEVASTATED VILLAGE 


/ Let Us Have Done With Words 


To a Comrade 


By MARY SIEGRIST 


Let us have done with words; 

I know so little of them; I fear deep. 

They are the traitors to that lovelier tongue 
Whose speech is silence only, 

They are as shields that hide us from the sun; 
They are as idle winds that whisper nothingness. 
Here in your face is all your history. 

Here in these sculptured lines is graven all 

The perilous path, the beautiful brave way. 
Nothing else matters—so let us have done 

With blurring sounds that shut us from ourselves. 
Ten thousand years of speech would tell us naught 
In your face is all 

To one who looks for beauty’s secret word. 

Let us have done with mumbling words. 

‘They are as frothing waves 

That blow across a gulf of nothingness. 


Let us have done with all their gilded treachery. 
Beauty would speak to us from out a silent place. 
Beauty would have her way with us—would take 
Us hearkening by the hand and lead us out 

And tell us all we need to know. 

Here in the listening silence where we wait 

On echoing swift feet she comes to us. 
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could undercut him in time and costs. So things 
just dragged on. Finally he died, nobody ever 
knew what he died of. 

“His son came home then to live—had been 
traveling or going to school somewhere. The boy 
wasn’t a business head, though, like his father was; 
not much pep to him at all, and he just let things 
keep on drifting. “There was money enough for him 
to live on, and that’s all he’s been doing these 
twenty-five or thirty years. Stays up there at, the 
big house, when he isn’t in Chicago or somewhere 
else. Never made the least attempt to get things 
going again. Some say it was for spite, some say 
the old man’s will forbade it; mostly, though, we 
think he just doesn’t know how. Anyway, we get 
along without him. Good country trade growing up 
here now, and the elevator helps, and all that kind 
obpthingcic 


AY so the sorry little epic trails off into the 
plaintive optimism of a minor georgic, and 
the men who might have had much must needs con- 
sole themselves with having kept a little. Whether 
any of them are ever troubled with visions of the 
kind of stores they might have owned, the oppor- 
tunities they might have given their children, the 
city of which they might have been burgesses, it is 
neither profitable nor kind to ask. The setbacks 
and sufferings, the probable starved tragedies lived 
through by the beaten 
and scattered “‘hands”’ 
of the ruined plants, 
had best not be reflect- 
ed on; it all happened 
long ago, and there are 
plenty of present troub- 
les to plague us. 

And as one goes 
down the darkening 
street of the village, 


one sees a_ single 
lighted window on the 
acropolis, | watching 


the village like a jeal- 
ous yellow eye. How 
of the two thwarted 
lives up there, the 
dead father and the 
futile son? 

If we could only 
untangle all strikes 
from their urban com- 


plexities and_ isolate 
their consequences 
even to the second 


and third generations, 
as this village has un- 
consciously done, 
what reaches of de- 
vastated regions 
might we not have all 
across the face of 
America? 


Backgrounds of the 
Youth Movement 


Recent Photographs by Julius Grosz 
Hundreds of thousands of young people in 


Central Europe have been swept into one or 
another of the spontaneous, self-governing or- 
ganizations for self-expression, open-air life, 
cultivation of folk arts and historic traditions, 
for the revival of simple, ethical human rela- 
tionships, and for a sincere quest of ultimate 
truths, that make up the “youth movement” 


American civilization. 


terized their utterances. 


understanding. 

| “Above all nations is humanity.” I saw that once, in 
act more than once, hung on the walls or over the doorways 
£ American college organizations that work for inter- 
vational understanding. 

| What does it mean? I asked many students what it 
teant to them. In every case but two I got back such 
‘nswers as these: “Universal Brotherhood.” ‘‘All peoples 
jre the same; we are humans and have no differences.” 
|Well, fer gosh sake, yer can’t go on fighting and killing 
forever!” ‘‘All one in the unity of humanity.” All good, 
ind all the expression of a true desire. Only two of these 
eople, however, had the slightest conception of what form 
hat desire must take in its actual working out. All of those 
vhom I met who said: “All peoples are the same, we are 
ll humans and we have no differences,’ were the strongest 
‘in their particular places) objectors to others who dis- 
greed and were quite divergent from them in their reaction 
o the ordinary happenings of life. Because a German, a 
Szech, and an American did not throw the same picture 
in each mental screen these people said, “This is against the 
onception of international understanding and good will. We 
re the same, and until we forget our national and race 
listinctions we are inhuman. and lost.’ 

The significant error here is one to which we in America 
ire particularly prone—the attaching to mere surface ex- 
‘ressions of terms drawn from and applying to the deepest 
‘f fundamentals. I mean by that the all too prevalent idea 
hat because we chant “brotherhood, brotherhood” in unison 
ogether; because we go picnicking with our Chinese friend 
ind try to be like neither ourselves nor like him; and because 
ve try to be sentimentally generous in the consciousness 
hat we are evidently quite different in approach, back- 
‘round, mental action, and capacity from the same Chinese 
riend, yet we have tried to bear and ignore these differ- 
nces. We try to beat ourselves into an emotional and 
nental state where we will feel ‘at one,” and absolutely 
hut out these annoying differences which appear to be there. 

There lies the point. We seldom realize that to be “at 
ne” deeply and fundamentally we must be ourselves— 
lifferent and distinct—in the surface traditionals of our 
ives. The fact that we are different, each the product of a 
eparate civilization, must be recognized, and we may thank 
he good Lord when our foreign friend realizes that because 
ve are fundamentally one and the same we must be ab- 
olutely true to our differences—that is ourselves—in deal- 
ng with each other. Differences must be recognized and 


ELOW are some impressions imperfect and incomplete, but honest, of bits of our 
They are given by five young students from as many 

European countries who have just completed a five months’ tour of American 

colleges and universities under the auspices of the National Student Forum. In- 

vited by an American student organization; selected for the occasion by two young 
Americans who searched Europe for them or their like last summer; chosen as individuals 
almost unhampered by party or group affiliations at home—these young men have brought 
to the students who have heard them here a quite objective view of the movements now ani- 
mating a large minority of Europe’s youth. 
While traveling here they have been observing with the same detachment that has charac- 
Perhaps their frankly expressed reactions to us may throw a ray 
of light on our particular difference from any one of them; and, having come to a recogni- 
tion of that difference, we may be able to see the way clearer away from international sen- 
timentality towards the enormous depths which are involved in the search for international 


[See Survey Graphic for January, 1923. | 


welcomed as fact, to be seized, studied and understood. 
Brotherhood and international understanding are a farce if 
each cries: “I believe in the oneness of man, so all men must 
train themselves to be as I.” 

Gerorce D. Pratt, Jr. 


America’s Poverty 
By PIET ROEST 


NE of the stereotype questions put on us during our 
six months’ stay in this country was: “How do you like 
America?” In the beginning my answer was: “I think I 
like it, I can’t yet tell definitely.” Then it became: “I do 
like it, it’s very interesting.” Now it would be: “I love it.” 
There will be some statements in this article which will 
not please the reader. Remember, however, they are only 
impressions, and we did not see all of American life. Who 
ever could? Your country is so enormous, it is a continent. 
And great as this country is, so great, is the people. Great, 
however, only in a certain way. Great in its vastness, and 
in its organizations, in its material well-being and in its 
sanity, 

This I could call the first and dominant impression of 
American life: great in its work. My first glimpse of it was 
during a month’s stay in New York. It cost me a week 
to get used to the thundering turmoil of this giant city, but 
now I hear music in it, the music of strenuous work. The 
people live here under a tremendous strain, impelling those 
who can stay and stand it to the most intense activity. No 
matter what the motives for it are, it has led to huge crea- 
tions in a relatively short time. 

Although New York is unique and its enervating speed- 
fever without equal in other cities, its spirit of work is 
typical of the greater part of the country. The immense 
factories, the splendid highways, the railroad system and the 
numerous power plants, all give expression to this highly 
active and efficient life which seems to be typically American. 
One feels how this nation has conquered its own vast ter- 
ritory by unceasing effort, and how it has a pride and joy in 
overcoming physical obstacles, in creative activity, in the 
daring deed. Herein America is great, and it knows it. It 
has the vigor and inspiring charm of a youth, and therefore 
it is not surprising that it has also other characteristics of 
youth, which are—to be overcome. 

It worships muscle and boasts of its physical strength— 
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but is ignorant of its deeper and finer life that is suffering 
from lack of vitality. 

I noticed this in the rather small place which art, philo- 
sophy and ‘personal religion have in the life of the people 
here, as compared with the enormous interest in polish, 
applied science and material well-being. You may point to 
your art galleries, your professors of philosophy and your 
innumerable churches. But I remember, just by way of two 
examples, what infinitely deeper and richer expression the 
life of the soul finds in European music or even in the so- 
called “Negro spirituals” than in American music, the most 
popular of which is “jazz”; and how ridiculous the churches 
on Broadway look between the “temples of business.” Really, 
these things are not accidental. It is not lack of ethical 
standards that I mean—I think there is more good will here 
than in Europe—it is lack of emotional and _ intellectual! 
depth, it is poverty of inner life. And it is not felt except by 
a few because the outer life keeps one busy and noisy all the 
time. 

Yet, as a youth, America is not content. It has the enorm- 
ous problem of adjusting and harmonizing all the surging 
forces within its own life, of which it understands as yet so 
little, and at the same time getting that inner wealth, that 
deeper vision, which will give meaning and direction to its 
otherwise meaningless and chaotic life. 

There are many who see the problem and try hard to 
have a share in its solution, but there are too many who do 
not see it, and who take their prejudices and learned-by-heart 
opinions as life’s last word. A great many ot these people 
are incurably conservative and by the passion of their biased 
convictions dominate the masses they lead. ‘Their notions 
about 100 per cent Americanism, about Christianity, about 
education and about international affairs are as narrow and 
as dangerous as the Prussianism which they pretend to have 
destroyed. Indeed, the greatest enemy of America is no 
longer outside but in its own bosom. It is most clearly 


demonstrated in the ridiculous fear of ideas or even names 


which smell of liberalism in thought, christened without any 
discrimination—radicalism or bolshevism. I call this ridicul- 
ous because in the first place it is medieval; in the second 
place it is opposed to what America wants to stand for— 
freedom,—and in the third place stupid, because it shows 
weakness and calls forth intensified and underground 
action. The man or nation that believes in the strength and 
truth of his principles, is ready to accept every attack and to 
defend them on open and free ground. ‘There is no progress 
possible without freedom of expression among normal and 
self-conscious citizens of any state. A keen realization of 
this fact would do away with one of the concerns of Amer- 
ican life which threatens to run amuck in phrases the living 
meaning of which is not understood. It would be well if 
all those who cry democracy, patriotism and liberty, would 
stop a moment and think about the meaning of these 
words in life, individual as well as national and inter- 
national. 

These are a few out of many impressions. As a whole, 
I love America, and its people, and I believe in its growth 
towards real greatness. By that I mean the permeating of 
its material life by a deep and rich spiritual life which gives 
meaning and immortal glory to it all. I believe America 
will find its true self, because I know that many are already 
on the road to finding it. And I believe that in its adoration 
for the successful man in material life, for the hero in 
athletics or on the screen, there is more than mere material- 
ism, there is a groping for the ideally fit, healthy and fine 
man in whom spirit and body are in harmony. But if this 
nation is ever going to develop that man, it will have to 
find time and appreciation for its greatest poet, Walt Whit- 
man, and live more than now in the spirit of its greatest 
character, Abraham Lincoln. 


FIVE YOUNG EUROPEANS LOOK UPON AMERICA 


Open Doors 
By WILLIAM ROBSON 


URING the past five months I have seen what majj 
I think, be regarded as a representative cross-section 0| 
American higher education, it having been my lot to visi} 
some thirty colleges and universities scattered from one enj 
of the continent to the other. Tihose thirty colleges presente? 


university of the Middle West and the relatively ancien) 
seat of learning, such as Harvard and Yale in the East. Aj 
Oy it seemed a staggering impossibility to say anytha 


neyed from ae to eee I SA ha! that saying of 
Voltaire: Plus ¢a change, plus ¢a reste la meme chose. [Thi 
more it changes, the more it remains the same thing]. | 
repeat it here for the benefit of those who, while reading) 
this, have been rapidly dividing the number of days in fivi| 
months by thirty, and concluding that since (if traveling ii) 
allowed for) we could not possible have stayed more thar| 
three or four days at each college, any remarks I may have 
to offer must, as a result, inevitably be superficial. : 

The visitor from Rurone cannot fail to be amazed at tw 
features in the American college system: First, its extremd 
newness and tremendously rapid growth; and second, iti 
accessibility, at any rate as compared with England, to the 
sons and daughters of the mass of the people. A degree oi 
opportunity for higher education exists over here which is 
absolutely unknown on the other side of the water. A boy, 
or girl can get into college much more easily, and with muck 
poorer parents, than is usually the case in England. 

But when the boy gets in he receives something entirely 
different from what is known as a university education in 
Euprope. He gets, not so much an insight into ways of 
thinking and-methods of reasoning, not so much a back- 
ground of culture, as a training in “leadership,” “citizen- 
ship” and “character.” This may be a desirable thing at 
the present point of development of the United States, but 
it is something quite distinct from the European conception 
of a university. 

The student not only gets something different, but he 
expects something different. In England you go to the 
university to develop yourself, while in America you go 
to the university to distinguish yourself. “There you have 
a whole world of difference. In America a boy is always 
endeavoring to attain some outward sign of achievement, to 
make the college paper, to make one of the clubs or frater- 
nities, to make the football team. ‘The center of grayity is 
in the world of action far more than in the world of 
thought. 

You get the same tendency echoed in the academic sphere. 
I was struck by the excellence, the vigor and the competence 
with which affairs relating to the world of action are 
handled. I found that every one could use a typewriter and 
drive an automobile. I found that drives for money were 
made on a vast scale and with a success undreamed of in 
England. I> found that the applied sciences, such as 
medicine and engineering and agriculture, and the vocational 
studies, such as law, are at their best taught (and learned!) 
far better than anywhere in England. But when it came to 
what one may call by contrast the world of thought, quite 
the opposite was the case. Pure science and the purely 
cultural subjects, such as classics and literature and art, are 
absolutely inferior in most cases and usually neglected. The 
situation in regard to them is either tragic or comic. Ac- 


_-dingly, although one meets students who obviously show 
pmise of becoming great engineers, great doctors, captains 
_ industry and so forth, one rarely if ever meets a student 
‘ho seems destined to become a Darwin, a Beethoven, a 
‘elley. 

One of the main reasons why the American university 
“item is not going the right way to produce men of genius 
art and philosophy, pure science and literature, is because 
‘versity of character is not encouraged but suppressed ; for 
nius is the flower of exceptional diversity. Let me explain 
1 w this suppression is brought about. 

In the first place you have the fraternity. A fraternity 
a place where a number of dull young men invite other 
ung men to join them on condition that they too become 
» ll and conventional like themselves. The resulting intel- 
J:tual stagnation is called fraternity; and in these places 
jere is no room at all for a man who is in any way different 
yom his fellows. Any knobs on his character are quickly 
locked off. The fraternity has certain good phases, but the 
jove describes the effect upon the mentality of its members. 
Then there are the badges and class distinctions which 
ound in America, the land where class distinctions are 
pposed not to exist. You can often tell from a man’s 
pearance almost everything about him, At Leland Stan- 
‘rd (to take an example at random) sophomores wear 
jhite corduroy trousers, juniors wear small caps, seniors 
ear hard Mexican hats. At Oklahoma and elsewhere 
jgineers wear Stetson hats and lawyers carry canes; while 
Je ubiquitous pins and buttons show which fraternity a man 
jlongs to and where he met his girl. The “tyranny of 
\tegories” is pushed to an extreme point and has a very 
portant effect in reducing the individual to a mere mem- 
jr of a category, and robbing him of his individuality to 
hat I consider a dangerous extent. Add to this the ab- 
‘nce of a reasonable amount of privacy in the life of the 
‘udent, and you may see what I am driving at. The desire 
\r privacy is regarded as bad form in American colleges; 
‘ad the usual rule is that everybody’ s door must always be 
yen for everybody to walk in or look in at random. In 
-e fraternities in particular, the lack of privacy is a special 
lirse. The boys all keep together, eat together, wash to- 
‘ther, play together and sing together. In practice no one’s 
or is ever closed, even if it is permissible in theory (on 
thich point I am ignorant). 

| But a certain amount of privacy is absolutely essential for 
te growth of individuality—indeed, for any real inner 
velopment at all. And this the American student does not 
ot. That is why, when I looked through Herbert Hoover’s 
ttle book on American Individualism, it occurred to me 
ie there te’ho real individualism whatever in America in 
te sense of there being a true diversity of character and 


Fraternities 
By JORGEN HOLCK 


HEN in the beginning of this year we foreign stu- 
dents started traveling about this country, going from 
miversity to university, there was one point on which we 
ever got tired of asking information, and that was the 
udents who were working their way through college. ‘To 
ur astonishment, we found that a large proportion of the 
tudents, both boys and girls, earned their living at the same 
ime that they were studying; we found that the students 
eld widely varying jobs, from waiting on table in the 
ining hall or in some fraternity house to regular industrial 
vork downtown or, in the case of the girls, a position in a 
ouse as nurse or servant, if not one connected with the 
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college. This in itself is extremely interesting, even if we 
take into consideration that it is being done in a country 
where life, after all, is incredibly easy; but even more inter- 
esting still is the spirit in which the whole thing is carried 
out, the way in which the working students look at their 
work, and the way in which they are looked upon by their 
more fortunate fellow students. A student would go to 
his job at four or five every morning or wait on table in a 
fraternity house, apparently without thinking for a moment 
that there was anything special about it or pitying himself 
for that reason. And these students seemed to be fully 
recognized by the others as friends and fellow students in 
the best spirit. After a meeting we would be taken for 
supper by two girls who were intimate friends, and a mo- 
ment later one of them would sit by our side while the 
other one would wait on our table, smiling and perfectly 
happy. “This way of looking at work, of whatever sort it 
may be, and the spirit among the students in relation to 
work, is above praise. 

This spirit of true democracy is contradicted and denied 
as soon as we consider the fraternity and sorority system. 
In these societies you will find what is considered, by them- 
selves and others, as the aristocracy among the students on 
the campus. Here you find the typical student life, and 
here is lived the “high life’ of the student “upper ten.” 
The fraternities have a social time together and the girls 
from a sorority are invited to a ball, and not the slightest 
consideration seems to be given to all the poor wretches 
who are outside. Of course, the members will join with 
them in the class-room and in sports, and perhaps also greet 
them kindly on the campus, but often no more. Both fra- 
ternities and sororities are founded on an extremely un- 
democratic basis, in so far as the new members are chosen 
out of every year’s harvest of freshmen. No one can apply 
for membership, but new members are chosen by the body of 
old members. Who are chosen? Only the rich or well-to-do 
students? No, by no means, though, after having seen the 
standard of living in many of the houses, I believe that this 
is often the case. [he standard seems to be uniformity. 
Every one who is different is “crazy,” perhaps a bookworm 
or the like, and only those students are chosen who are be- 
lieved to be able to become good fraternity brothers or 
sorority sisters, and that of course means that they will have 
to measure up to what is considered to be “good form.” 
Under a system like that you may be sure seldom to get a 
new member of a distinct personality. 

This whole system of fraternities and sororities is one 
reason, among others, for the remarkable uniformity of the 
American students; east, west, south, and north you meet 
with practically the same type. “They dress alike, they do 
the same things at the same time, they think and speak in 
the same terms and have practically all the same interests. 
As far as I can see, it is worked out in this way: Given a 
fraternity chapter of a large organization. It has been started 
long ago; and through the generations of students a certain 
tradition survives, a certain standard is upheld, and certain 
things are considered good form. This tradition, this stand- 
ardized form of life and behavior is honored as a sort of 
sacred rite by, the older members of the fraternity. Each 
year, when a number of freshmen are chosen to become mem- 
bers of the fraternity, they have to undergo a long period 
of education when they are told by the older students what 
is expected from a member and what it is necessary to do in 
order to keep up the standard and honor of the institution. 
If by any chance the freshman has a personality of his own, 
nevertheless he willingly submits to this whole standardizing 
because he wants to enjoy all the good things which he can 
only get as a member of a fraternity. 

This process of leveling also goes on outside the fraternities 
and sororities, and one of the great factors here is sport. 
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It is assumed that every one is interested in sport, and every 
student is expected to go to the intercollegiate games. 
have not met a single student sincerely convinced that sport 
is all bunk and waste of time; at any rate, I have not met 
one who would say so. Considering the huge number ot 
students in the United States, this uniformity is unnatural 
and must exist only because it is enforced. Where is the 
student who loves his books, who would stay away from a 
game, a fraternity ball or some other entertainment in order 
to buy a new book? You seldom find a student with more 
than twenty or thirty books, and I have not, as far as I 
remember, met any who had two or three hundred books. 
Why not? Because the time and the interest which might 
have been given to books is taken by other activities. 


Colored Impressions 
By JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 


HEN a foreigner today ventures to talk about his 

impressions, he needs some courage! Undoubtedly it 
would be a difficult and rather troublesome job to deal ob- 
jectively with the problems of this country. But some people 
believe that mere impressions render a valuable service, too, 
if they are told without any pretension of being of substan- 
tial value by themselves. 

Without any such pretension, these few remarks will deal 
with one of the most striking problems which exist today— 
at least in my conception of the American civilization. How 
vital this problem appears in my eyes may be evident from 
the fact that it occupied my meditation from my first day 
in this country. Wherever I go, it seems inevitable that 
some experience or other startles me with a new side of 
the problem. 

Just recently I had the opportunity of listening to a group 
of colored people from Hampton Institute singing before 
an audience of white people of all sorts. On this occasion 
there were presented to me once more the involved problems 
of which I got a concrete impression when we visited 
Howard University, Hampton Institute and Fisk College. 
What many men in those places had told me, when I was 
there, I observed: At times when those singers put their 
whole feeling into a song, certain individuals considered this 
an occasion to laugh. [Since I found myself among the 
laughers, I was enabled to understand that this was a desper- 
ate attempt to cover the horrible abyss which gaped between 
the religious devotion of the singers and our own inner 
shallowness.] This laughter strikes those singers, as I 
know from their own statements, like spiritual whipping, 
and often I was wondering whether or not the physical 
ill-usage has been replaced by spiritual ill-usage. One ‘of 
those vexed fellows sings My Refuge— 


... our forefathers 
Who ’neath the stinging lash of slavery 
Could smile and sing, and dare to forge ahead, 
Undaunted, unafraid to nobler heights. . 


The fact that illiteracy exists among the Negroes, does 
not imply for me that they have no spirit.. Moreover, I 
understand that illiteracy is a question of mind, appar- 
ently connected with the Negro’s problem of fitting him- 
self into our society. Hence there is no doubt that 
education serves as a field of valuable experiences—if educa- 
tion has as one of its chief purposes to make us fit into society. 
If higher education is to be successful, the grown-up students 
must be conscious of their aim. Therefore, I asked at 
‘Howard the question which I usually put before senior col- 
lege students: Why are you at college? To my surprise I 
never came across a man who did not answer immediately: 
“To lead my home folk out of their present distress.” “What 
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do you mean by lead?” I continued the inquisition. 
to render service to my people who do not yet know |! 
to meet the existing difficulties of our civilization” 7 
was only the starting point of the discovery of 2 ment 
aliveness among the students of Howard University : 
I should like to see among the students all over 
world. 

On the other hand, you have of course to take into Gir 
sideration that these two thousand students are selected fray 
a colored population of ten million people. Stil, the 
of these men was so extraordinary that it would be j 
while, I think, to provide for the selection of some mim 
of them. 

They all seemed to have made service their ultimate 
ciple in life. I do not know whether or not this is 
reason why so many of the colored students take up the pr 
fessions, or prepare for all kinds of teaching. But teaut 
ing must be understood in the most comprehensive se 
the word. A gentleman.at Hampton who told us abou 
extension work,-mentioned particularly the amazing resu 
accomplished by modern instruction in farming. The rel 
enues from modernized farms as well as their equipme 
seem to have doubled. Similarly, all students at Hampi 
were aware of the great responsibility which they have # 
carry through when they enter work. 

But one thing to which I found very little attention 
paid, is that education means besides all practical acqu 
ments some inner development. Moreover, I was think 
that the race problem had been discussed primarily a 
cultural and civilizational problem; that means, if it me 
anything, a spiritual problem. Yet, the colored stude 
accepted, though many denied it, almost entirely the for 
of expression of the inner life which have been molded 
western Europe. Most of them tried, though subconscio 
to make themselves fit those forms. They tried to “live 
to them.” This appeared to me fatal. The doom of o 
European peoples was that they tried to imitate, or 
to copy, Greece, Rome or something else. This is a sla 
like attitude. Besides, it rests upon the i 
rationalistic conception of life: that every coat fits evel 
body. I carinot avoid worrying because most of the color 
men I have met do not realize strongly enough the dar 
in which they live as regards their inner life. They a 
scared to death to be different that they are almost ridict 
in their attempt to be similar. 

It seems, however, as if it is very dangerous to be diffi 
ent, because some people have developed the theory t 
to be different means to be undemocratic very much in c 
tradiction to the Pilgrim fathers who came to this cour 
in order to find some place where they might be allow 
to live their own lives: to be different. 

I believe that the man who tries to fight differences 
an enemy of the noblest traditions of this country. E 
difference does not involve superiority or inferiority; 
means life. Only dead men are equal. The essential p 
of the question, so far as democracy is concerned, is 
equality of gifts but equality of opportunity to display th 
gifts. But this is apparently just the crucial point: he 
to provide for equal opportunities? One story was told 
which shows most strikingly this dificulty:  - 

An old Negro woman, to whom her adored mist 
showed a picture of Niagara Falls, was so abashed by 
picture that she remained taciturn for quite a while. FE 
suddenly her old, wrinkled face gleamed and she exclaim 
“Tt looks exactly like you do!” And then she was si 
again. 

Those around her laughed. The conclusion of mé 
listeners was apparently that she was so primitive that 
could not distinguish a waterfall from a lady. She 

(Continued on page 413) 
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The Change I Found in Ireland 


By ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


Englishmen turn to Mr. Greenwood in much the same way that Americans hail 


an appraisal by William Allen White. 


Yesterday a member of the Ministry 


of Reconstruction and today Labor member of Parliament, he brings unusual 
qualities to the task of evaluating Ireland’s progress. 


HEN I was in Ireland at the height 
of the British campaign of repression 
two and a half years ago, I found 
Dublin and other towns dominated 
by “Black and Tans” and Auxiliary 
Cadets, with troops in the background. 

There was a constant display of force. Loaded 
rifles and revolvers, machine guns, armored cars, 
sandbags, tanks and all the paraphernalia of war 
were in evidence. In Dublin and many other places 
the curfew regulations forbade people to be in the 
streets after ten o'clock at night. There was an 
atmosphere of terror everywhere and a feeling of 
further calamities still to come. When I visited 
Dublin a few weeks ago, I was conscious of a 
change. Republican friends were surprised when [I 
gave it as my impression that there was a freer air 
in the city. I was told that I had happened to come 
at a fortunate moment. However that may be, I 
do not believe that Dublin would exchange the con- 
ditions of today for the conditions of the later 
British occupation. Yet it cannot be pretended that 
conditions of life are normal. Though there is 
less military ostentation than before, there is still a 
display of force. The maintenance of order in the 
city of Dublin has not yet been relegated solely to 
the police. Armed foot patrols of the Irish Free 
State promenade the streets. Their peremptory 
“put ’em up” as a preliminary to a search for arms 
frequently assails the ears. ‘The presence of armed 
troops in the streets is, in itself, a sufficient indica- 
tion that times are not normal. Yet the general 
situation is more normal than it has been for some 
years. Within the last couple of months public 
meetings have been held in Ireland—a sure sign of 
the return of law and order—and the leaders of 
the Free State have appeared on public plat- 
forms. 

To understand the present situation and the 
events that have led up to it, it is necessary briefly 
to recall the origin of the strife that divided Ireland 
into two hostile camps as soon as self-government 
was assured.* 

For centuries Ireland had lain under the heel of 
a power which did not understand the people. After 
a long struggle which embarrassed British politics 
for a generation and split the Liberal Party, it had 
secured the passage of a Home Rule Act which was 
torn from its grasp because of the outbreak of the 


Great War. 
* For eaten account of Irish conditions and hopes at the time of the 


Home Rule Act see the special number of Survey Graphic on Ireland, 
December, 1921. 


The treatment of the Irish people during the war, 
combined with the suspension of the Home Rule 
Act, had fanned the flames of discontent and driven 
Irish men and women to more desperate measures. 
The rebellion of Easter, 1916, had inaugurated a 
new war, and the previous_policy of home rule had 
given way before the rising tide of republicanism. 
The British government had tried force, but the 
force which was applied had failed miserably. The 
remedy adopted was more force, and a campaign 
of repression. 

Towards the end of 1920, the British Labor 
Party sent a commission to Ireland (of which I was 
a member) partly to investigate the situation cre- 
ated by the government’s disastrous policy and 
partly to explore the possibilities of peace. It is 
well known now that at that time there was a favor- 
able opportunity for reaching an understanding. 
Mr. Lloyd George not only failed to grasp the op- 
portunity, but pursued a policy of intensified re- 
pression. As a consequence, a number of Irish people 
became irreconcilable. A few months later the Brit- 
ish government was driven to follow the path in- 
dicated by the Labor Party, but in the meantime 


the Lloyd George policy had created the Die-Hard 


Republicans. It was that policy which was respons- 
ible for the civil war which followed the Free State 
settlement. 

The Free State Act marked a new stage in the 
Irish tragedy. Friend quarreled with friend, and 
brother with brother; and Ireland found herself 
plunged into the horrors of civil war. Men who 
had fought side by side against British domination 
were ranged in hostile camps. Efforts at reconcili- 
ation failed. The Free State government was sore 
beset. Arthur Griffith died suddenly; Michael Col- 
lins was shot by Irish Republicans. In order to 
maintain itself, the Free State government deter- 
mined to suppress the armed revolt of the Die-Hard 
Republicans. The latter, on their side, did every- 
thing they could to hamper the government, and 
carried out a policy of destruction of roads, rail- 
ways, bridges and buildings. 

Irish affairs have invariably had a boomerang 
effect on British politics as the recent deportation of 
men and women from Britain to Ireland has illus- 
trated. Besides a foe at home, the Free State goy- 
ernment discerned a foe outside its jurisdiction in 
those men and women in Great Britain who had 
espoused the republican cause. It was alleged that 
people resident in England and Scotland were en- 
gaged in activities hostile to the Free State, that 
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hey were in fact giving active help to the militant 
epublicans in Ireland, and contemplating a cam- 
vaign of violence in Britain itself, no doubt on the 
heory that the Free State administration was a 
‘uppet government carrying out the instructions of 
he British government. At the request of the Free 
itate authorities over a hundred persons were ar- 
ested and deported to Ireland without trial. The 
egality of the British government’s action was 
fallenged i in the law courts with the result that all 
he “‘deportees” had to be returned and released, 
hough some of ,them have since been arrested for 
rial. 

This interlude, which affects Great Britain rather 
han Ireland, has temporarily withdrawn attention 
rom the position in the Free State. The most ob- 
ious effect of the civil war which has been waged 
n Ireland has not been so much the loss of life as 
he destruction of property and the paralysis which 
isorder has created in industry, trade and social 
fe. The civil war has in many respects been a 
epetition of the struggle between;the Sinn Feiners 
nd the “Black and Tans.” Indeed, there are rep- 
blicans who accuse the Irish Free State of the same 
rrors, excesses and barbarisms as were flung at the 
sritish forces during the old «régime. How far 
hese charges are true could only be ascertained by 

thorough independent enquiry. It is, however, 
icontestable that bands of irregulars have com- 
litted acts of wanton destruction, and that desert- 
rs from the cause of militant republicanism have 
een shot out of hand. On the other hand, certain 
1embers of the Free State army have apparently 
ehaved according to the traditions of the “Black 
nd “Tan.” 


pps Free State authorities and their supporters 
are confident that the end of the unfortunate 
iternecine struggle is near at'hand. On the other 
and, many of the active republicans cherish the 
elief that the mass of people in southern Ireland 
re not behind the Free State government; that 
1e army has suppressed freedom of expression; 
nd that, if there could be a perfectly free election, 
1e republicans would win. But the back of the 
uilitary resistance is broken. Several of its more 
otable leaders have been shot or lie languishing in 
ynfinement. Large numbers of men and women 
—over ten thousand in all—concerned in hostil- 
ies against the Free State government or suspected 
f active participation in the militant movement 
ave been swept into internment camps. Quantities 
f arms have been captured, and in the recent news 
the discovery by the Free State of an elaborate 
omb factory in the wilds of County Kerry. There 
ems little doubt that the military organization 
f the republicans is being relentlessly broken up 
nd that organized resistance is gradually coming 
» an end. Sporadic resistance may continue for a 
me, but it appears that the termination of hostil- 
ies is now within sight. 

The large body of Irish men and women each 
nught against British domination was rent in twain 
y the Anglo-Irish settlement, the larger section 
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becoming adherents of the Free State. It is the 
minority which has challenged the settlement. It 
has put up a determined and desperate fight; but 
today it is a spent force. In other words, the “‘war”’ 
in Ireland is in its last phase. Mr. De Valera him- 
self takes this view, for in a document issued over 
his name, and captured by the Free State govern- 
ment, he made the following statement to the repu- 
blican soldiers: 


The republic can no longer be defended successfully by 
your arms. Further sacrifices on your part would now be 
in vain, and continuance of the struggle in arms unwise in 
the national interest. Military victory must be allowed to 
rest for the moment with those who have destroyed the 
republic. Other means must be sought to safeguard the 
nation’s right, 


De Valera’s admission signifies the end of organ- 
ized resistance. But this does not mean that the 
Free State will have left all its troubles behind. 
During its uneasy term of office, Mr. Cosgrave’s 
government has been faced with the twofold task 
of overcoming armed resistance and establishing a 
system of administration. Even though it may 
have met with success as regards the former, it will 
still be left with the difficult problems of govern- 
ment and administration. Its legislature, Dail 
Eireann, is now in being; its departments of state 
are in process of evolution. But the Free State gov- 
ernment will not tread the path of peace and pros- 
perity until the psychology of violence has been 
rooted out and until the task of economic recon- 
struction is well advanced. So far as the former is 
concerned, there is no easy way. It must work itself 
out. 

As regards the latter, it must be remembered 
that the later stages of the British occupation 
resulted in a serious disorganization of Ireland’s 
economic life. Since then the armed resistance of 
the republicans has intensified the economic disin- 
tegration. Moreover, the maintenance of a large 
standing army and over ten thousand interned per- 
sons has imposed a heavy financial strain on the 
resources of the Free State. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties, economic reconstruction is a task well 
within the powers of the Irish people, provided 
peace is firmly established. Something of course 
will depend upon the character of the government 
which is in power. President Cosgrave and his 
supporters are endeavoring to found a sort of 
national party. Attempts are also being made to 
rally agrarian interests. The Labor Party is already 
efficiently organized, though it lacks leaders of 
public experience. If the agrarians succeed in at- 
taining office there will be a conservative govern- 
ment in power, and economic recovery will come 
about slowly. 

At the moment, the political future is obscure, and 
a few months may work many changes. The signs, 
however, point the opening of a new chapter in 
the tragic history of Ireland in which the Irish 
people will be called upon to grapple with the 
problems left by a period of British domination 
and an era of fratricidal strife. 


- The Long Look Ahead © 


By EDWARD EYRE HUNT 


times within the last one hun- 
dred and ten years, American industry 
and commerce have basked in the up 
swing of prosperity and expansion and 
suffered in the following depths of de- 
pression and unemployment. What is this business cycle, 
and how does it affect us? 

“Broadly, the business cycle is a constant recurrence of 
irregularly separated booms and slumps,” says Herbert 
Hoover. 

These booms and slumps are not something that hover 
over the world, unseen, for a certain length of time and then 
suddenly swoop down, bringing terror and destruction to all 
who come within the range of their wings. They are not out- 
side forces but part of the daily, monthly, yearly routine of 
business itself. 

The business slump in 1921 was an especially serious one, 
and the President called a conference on unemployment 
which met in Washington in September of that year to con- 
sider relief forthe four or five million unemployed. During 
the formulation of emergency measures the conference ad- 
vanced the proposal that an exhaustive investigation should 
be made of the whole problem of unemployment and of 
‘ methods of stabilizing business and industry so as to prevent 
the vast waves of suffering in the valleys of the cycle. 

The report of this committee [Business Cycles and Un- 
employment. McGraw-Hill Book Company. ‘The fact- 
finding report on which the committee’s recommendations are 
based was made under the direction of C. Wesley Mitchell 
and the National Bureau of Economic Research.] shows that 
in a typical cycle when business is reviving, there is in- 
creased volume of manufacturing, rising stock exchange 
prices followed by rising commodity prices, then by busi- 
ness expansion and increased demand for credit from both 
business men and speculators. As a result money rates 
stiffen, and credit gradually becomes strained; there may 
even bea sharp curtailment of credit for speculative purposes. 
Stock exchange prices then fall. During the resulting period 
of uncertainty, general business continues to increase un- 
evenly, transportation facilities are overburdened and de- 
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liveries are delayed, while the apparent shortage of goods | 


is intensified by speculative buying and duplication of orders 
until credit expansion nears its limit. Public confidence, 
which has been becoming more and more timid, is now 
thoroughly shaken, and this feeling of panic is ex- 
pressed in numerous cancellations of orders, and fol- 
lowed by selling of stocks on hand and a sharp 
irregular fall of prices. Firms begin to be forced 
into bankruptcy, and widespread 
unemployment results. 

However, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, these business cycles 
are neither regular in mak- 
ing their appearance nor do 
they have the same character- 
istics. “They differ not only in 
length but also in violence and 
in the relative prominence of 
their manifestations. Professor 
Mitchell writes: 
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Adjusted indexes of industrial emp 
production 1919-1922 


These differences among business cycles arise from the fact 
that the business situation at any given moment is the net re- 
sultant of a complex of forces among which the rhythm of 
business activity is only one. Harvest conditions, domestic 
politics, changes in monetary and banking systems, interna- 
tional relations, the making of war or peace, the discovery of 
new industrial methods or resources, and a thousand othe 
matters all affect the prospects of profits favorably or ad. 
versely, and therefore tend to quicken or slacken the pace of 
business. The fact that the rhythm of business activity 
be traced in the net resultants produced by these many facto 
argues that it is one of the most constantly acting and prob- | 
ably one of the most powerful factors among them. 


The cycle which ended in the depression of 1921 was un- 
usual not only in the extent of the expansion, but also in 
the severity of the depression and the amount of unemploy- 
ment. We are now well along in the upward swing of the 
next cycle, with the period of depression somewhere ahead | 
of us. When that actually arrives, if men are laid off to 
an extent that makes unemployment serious, it will be too 
late for anything but relief measures. The report of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research aims to help us to _ 
take a long look ahead in order to eliminate not only the — 
waste but also the suffering that comes from unemployment. 
It is divided into three parts: 

I. The Relation of Unemployment to Business Cycles 
attempts to trace the actual occurrences in the business cycle 
and the economic losses, in the production of goods or in- 
come through data which show the production of the worst 
years as something like 15 per cent to 20 per cent behind 
the best. This section concludes: 


Certain intangibles of grave concern to social welfare are 
omitted from our estimates and cannot be inserted later by 
any process of correction. Privation, anxiety, loss of self- 
respect—the concomitants of unemployment—are evils not 
measurable in dollars, or percentages, or physical production. 


II. Cyclical Fluctuations in Employment is the massing 
of a body of statistics regarding the rise and fall of employ- 
ment in relation to the labor market, the course of produc- 
tion, the buying power of the wage-earners, and the cycle 
of social welfare, since—largely as a result of fluctuations in 
the economic: prosperity of wage-earners—there are pro- 
nounced cycles of suicide, crime, prostitution, pauperism, 
marriages, migration and other social phenomena. 

III. The third and largest part of the report deals with 
Proposed Remedies for Cyclical Unemployment, and in- 
cludes chapters on methods of stabilizing production and 
distribution, the problem of “cancellations,” long-range 
planning of public works, financial devices for control- 
ling the business cycle, unemployment insurance and 
statistical indexes of business 
conditions and their use. 

Acting on the basis of the 
facts found, the committee, under 
the chairmanship of Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has prepared a plan of 
action. Ten recommendations 
are presented as remedial steps 
that might be taken by the busi- 
ness community to avoid such 
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interruptions to prosperity and employment as bring hard 
times. 
The first is the collection of fundamental data bearing 


_upon the trend of business in each separate establishment, 


| 
| 
| 


upon production, stocks, orders, consumption and employ- 
ment. ‘The report says: 


What is evidently needed is an increase in the resources of 


| the Department of Commerce and a larger degree of coopera- 


tion with the department in coordinating and extending busi- 
ness information, so that business mén and bankers may know 
promptly the facts about the rate of production measured in 


| physical units, the stocks on hand and in transit, the trend of 
| prices, the volume of sales and the trend of money rates. 


] 
1 


| 
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The second recommendation is an amplification of the 
first in that it urges a larger statistical service: 


The connection and dissemination of statistics must be cur- 
rent, periodic and in comparable form for many industries. 
They should be uniform and continuous, and they should be 
collected officially since complete data rather than samples are 


| necessary, and no private organization could have the authority 


| when business passes from the area 


to secure without interruption this basic information. 


And the third recommendation goes further along the 
same line and urges the “recognition of the importance of 
economic research and the interpretation of economic facts”’ 
as the beginning of better control of business conditions by 
business men. 

These efforts to understand the situation are all aimed at 
the possibility of controlling it, of preventing not only the 
depression and loss and suffering of the down swing, but also 
the dangerous inflation of the 
up curve—of flattening it out 
and making it more nearly a 
long, straight stretch of balanced 
supply and demand. To this 
end the report recommends that 
the bankers strive to control the 
dangerous extension of credit 
during the up curve, and also 
that the federal reserve system 
help in controlling inflation. 
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waterways. [hese recommendations come at a critical time 
in view of the rapid cancellation of building contracts in 
various industrial centers which is being cried out against. 


Holding back public works and private construction for 
periods of depression not only gives employment to large num- 
bers of workers when it is most needed, but creates a demand 
for raw materials for construction which in turn stimulates 
other industries to offer employment. It maintains the buying 
power of those directly or indirectly employed, it creates a 
market for goods, and it enables the workers directly or in- 
directly employed to buy the product of other industries. 
Finally construction work in a period of industrial depression 
when costs are lower, is economical. 


The report points out how important this is especially 
in the case of public utilities where, since the government 
regulates both earnings and rates, the cost of construction 
at the peak seasons cannot be met by any advance of prices. 

The two final recommendations are designed to relieve 
unemployment where it actually does occur. “They are: 


To provide reserve funds or savings during periods of 
prosperity from which the worker may draw during periods of 
compulsory unemployment. Such plans of cooperative 
provision for relief against unemployment are not primarily 
designed to decrease the amount of unemployment but to 
alleviate its evil effects. 


This is as near as the report comes to embodying com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance although it has an ex- 
tremely interesting discussion of such experiments in it as 
have already been made. 

On these accounts (the need of 
large-scale organization and the 
complex problems of administra- 
tion) the committee feels that it 
must wait upon the experience to 
be gained from varied experimen- 


tation in the organization of such 
plans before attempting to recom- 
mend a definite program. 


Its final recommendation is for 
a national system of employment 
bureaus. They dio not expect that 
such a system will affect the com- 


to the area of economically illegiti- 


mate hazard, or when the proper 
use of capital for the expansion of 
production passes into the im- 
proper use for pyramiding prices, 
requires a large development of 
economic statistical information 
and agencies for its interpretation. 


It recommends also that busi- 


ness men control the expansion 


of their own industries by plan- 
ning production in advance and 
with reference to the business 
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COMMERCE 


Any consideration of methods 
to control the business cycle, in 
the opinion of the committee, di- 
vides itself into two parts—first, 
methods of preventing excessive 
expansion, such as occurred in 
1919 and 1920; and second, 
methods of reducing the extent 
of the decline and of alleviating 
the distress caused by the de- 


sullen 0-20 ing or going of the business cycle 
: ——— the suffering that results from it. 


cycle, by laying out extensions 
of plant and equipment ahead 
of immediate requirements with the object of carrying them 
out in periods of depression and low prices, by accumulating 
financial reserves in prosperity and the maintenance of a 
long view of business problems rather than a short view in 
the interest of stabilization. 

Great stress is laid on the importance of controlling both 
private and public construction so that they will not pile 
up at the moment when there is a great demand for both 
labor and capital, but will be held in reserve to relieve the 

unemployment of a slack season. Under this head are in- 
cluded not only the construction of buidings, but road build- 
ing, the reclamation of arid lands and the improvement of 


pression. Seasonal stabilization 
will be the subject of other 
studies. 


The importance of the report and its significance to 
America’s future prosperity and stability, regarding output 
and absorption of natural products and manufactures, and 
greater security of employment, can hardly be overestimated. 
Appraising its own work the committee concludes: 


Unless business men, bankers and others who are responsible 
for policies and practices in industry, begin without delay to 
study and to act in order to meet the problem of unemployment 
and business cycles, solutions which may prove to be funda- 
mentally unsound will be attempted without the benefit of 
practical experience. No problem before the business world 
today offers a more inspiring challenge to sound industrial 
leadership. 


HE was a music teacher, who shared in the support 
of her father’s home—that traditional plain-living 
and high-thinking home of a New England idealist. 
There she met the notable preachers and reformers 
of the middle of the last century—she heard much 
of abolition, emancipation, woman’s rights, non-resistance. 
Her marriage brought her into contact with the best liberal 
traditions of Europe, through a family which fled Germany 
to escape the reaction after 1848; incidentally it gave her 
the position of a great lady, the wife of one of the greatest 
American financiers of his day. She lived abroad for many 
years; she attended brilliant court functions and met the 
rich and great of two continents. But the wider oppor- 
tunities which came with wealth and worldly position served 
only to advance her interest in and work for those truly 
American liberal causes with which, at nearly eighty, her 
name still is closely linked. 
Such is the romantic outline of the “career” of Mrs. 


Henry Villard, whose long and active 


life runs so closely parallel to the tradi- 
tions of social liberalism in America. As 
Fanny Garrison, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, she adopted in 
childhood the tenets of peace and of racial 
and sex equality which she has supported 
with unfailing generosity and courage in 
a score of different ways, and now sees 
carried on in the work of her son. Dur- 
ing a residence abroad in their early mar- 
ried life, Mr. and Mrs. Villard took an 
active part in the organization of the first 
lycée for women in Berlin; later, upon 
returning to New York, she was deeply 
interested in the founding and develop- 
ment of Barnard College; and since its 
reincorporation in 1908 she has been a 
trustee of the Constantinople College for 
Women in ‘Turkey. For forty-three 
years Mrs. Villard has been a member 
of the board of the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, founded by 
those pioneer women physicians Emily 
and Elizabeth Blackwell, and the first 
hospital in this country solely for women 
and children and for the training of 
women physicians. When woman suf- 
frage was still an issue, this gentle-faced 
little old lady in a black bonnet pleaded 
its cause on many platforms, and worked with the com- 
mittee of national, state and local suffrage associations. Just 
thirty-one years after her father addressed the same body on 
the same subject, she appeared at a legislative hearing in 
Boston to urge the enfranchisement of women. 

William Lloyd Garrison founded the first Non-Resistant 
Society in Boston in 1838. His daughter has worked in 
this country and abroad for half a century, through a series 
of organizations which began with the New York Peace 
Society in 1877 and culminated in the founding of the 
Women’s Peace Society in 1919, to stress those principles 
of non-resistance which she felt fundamental to the peace 
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movement and which she did not find represented clearly 
enough in the older associations. Mrs. Villard acted as a 
delegate at the Hague in 1907; in 1921, when the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom called a con- 
ference in Vienna, she addressed the great assemblage of the 
delegates of twenty-two countries. 

A score of, other good causes and their institutions have 
Mrs. Villard to thank for her personal and financial sup- 
port—hospitals at Tarrytown and Dobbs Ferry, the Co- 
lumbus Hill Day Nursery for Negro Children, the Babies’ 
Welfare Association (now the Children’s Welfare Associa- 
tion) which she served as honorary president, the Froebel 
Kindergarten, all of New York, and many musical organiza- 
tions and music students in whom she has always been deeply 
interested through her own love of music. Most closely 
associated with her name and efforts, however, is the New 
York Diet Kitchen Association, on the board of which she 
has served for more than forty years, for twenty-five as its 
president. 

When Mrs. Villard became president 
of the association it was still in the cate- 
gory of Lady Bountiful charities 
‘Through it, in large part by members of 
the board who donned unwonted aprons 
and dispensed beef-tea, gruel, milk and 
other sick-room dainties, food was given 
to the sick poor on requisition of physt- 
cians. The work was carried on in 3 
series of “kitchens,” for the most part 
the basements of dispensaries, which 
could be obtained rent-free. As charity 
became “‘social work,” the association 
evolved. It moved out of the basement: 
and paid rent, to obtain fresh air anc 
sunlight. Gruel and beef-tea were sup: 
planted almost entirely by milk, and the 
work was centered on the tuberculous 
and on babies in special need of pure anc 
properly prepared food. In t1go1_ the 
association entered the fight for a clear 
milk supply for New York, throwing it: 
influence on the side of prevention as well 
as cure. Four years later a systematic 
plan was adopted to instruct the mothers 
in the proper care of their children wher 
they came for the milk, and by 1909 thi: 
instruction developed into regular “baby 
conferences” at the milk stations, af 
which doctors and nurses of the. Department of Health 
presided. About that time also the association changed its 
policy radically, and began to sell the milk at cost to thos 
who could pay. The original “kitchens” now are full 
fledged health stations; their list of activities includes pre 
natal care, baby welfare conferences, supervision of pre 
school children, demonstrations for mothers at the center: 
and in their homes, home visiting by nurses and their assist 
ants, and the dispensing of milk—687,530 quarts of it ir 
1921! In one district an experiment is being made in the 
community support of a doctor and nursing service, fo! 
which each family is to pay fifty cents a month. No more 
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fitting symbol can be found of Mrs. Villard’s own sure and 
widening efforts for social betterment than the development 
of the New York Diet Kitchen Association during the 
juarter century of her leadership. 


LJIFTEEN Belgian girls, teachers in service, have been 
studying at Columbia University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology this past winter. “The edu- 
cational foundation which grew out of the American relief 
work in Belgium—formed, in fact, to use 
the surplus funds accumulated by judici- 
gus trade operations from the original 
American gift—adopted as part of its 
program the training of teachers in 
health in order to conserve the lives that 
had been saved by the earlier relief activ- 
ities. Sally Lucas Jean, director of the 
health education division of the American 
Child Health Association, with Fanneal 
Harrison, last year chose the candidates 
for health education fellowships to Amer- 
ican institutions and brought them to the 
United States. Interviews with some of 
these students by Lee Weiss, before their 
return to Europe, indicate the value of 
this training, with its field work at hos- 
pitals, clinics, settlements and schools, to 
teachers from a country that is just 
awakening to modern methods of child 
sare. Miss Weiss writes: 
Yvonne Caesens, of blond hair and 
blue eyes, lives on the edge of Flanders 
Field. She has a complete plan of what 
she intends to do. She is a teacher in one 
of the country colonies for debilitated children of which 
there are quite a number in Belgium. When a child is 
found to be under weight, he is sent to such a colony for 
three months or longer. Twelve thousand children are 
hus cared for every year. “But think of it,” said Yvonne, 
‘no attempt has been made to interest the child in his own 
vealth record or habits—often he goes away to undo the 
rood that has been done. We teach the children while 
a are there a lot about sickness. They should be taught 
tbout health. I want to start showing the American idea 
of teaching health in a very simple way, through games 
ind dramatic plays. I want to install health clubs. 
_ “Of course the work will not be simple. If we say 
‘0 people, ‘drink lots of water,’ we shall have to see to 
that the water is boiled, as we do not everywhere have 
iltered water as in America. If we say, ‘drink milk,’ 
ve shall have to find ways to have it pasteurized.” 
_ To petite Miss Mayné, a kindergarten teacher of chil- 
ren who for the most part are suffering from rickets, 
‘orrective gymnastics is the realm that has opened up large 
dossibilities. “When you are not trained,” she explained, 
‘you can’t see slight defects in children’s bones and spines. 
When the defects are noticeable and you see them it is 
yften too late to correct them. I have only got a general 
dea of corrective gymnastics this winter, but I have been 
thhown how I can develop my knowledge from study and 
mractice. I think we all learned more here from visiting 
ichools and seeing theories put into practice than we did 
‘rom anything else. The inspiring thing here is the co- 
peration between the home, the doctor and the school.” 
Yvonne Nevejan, whose work is in the bureau of vo- 
‘ational guidance for war orphans, has made an investiga- 
‘ion of vocational work in America, and intends now to 
irge vocational guidance for all children in Belgium. 
_ Julienne de Haen during her work in New York has 
wganized a nutrition class at the Educational Alliance. 
K 
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She has ideas of her own on the regular weighing of 
children, on hot school lunches, on recreation work. 

Julia Desmet and Josephine Koole, who are roommates, 
lay stress on the pioneering yet to be done in Belgium. 
Julia has taken special courses in physical training and 
agreed with the other girl who said: “In Belgium the 
schools have Swedish gymnastics—very formal; they need 
the free gymnastics, the free play and the free dancing.” 
“Tf young people can be heard in America,” she added, 
“why then perhaps they can also be heard 
in Europe.” Miss Koole has been a 
teacher in an open air school near Ostend 
—one of the schools, she explained, where 
weak children are sent for two weeks or 
a month at a time. They are given their 
lessons regularly, but their health is the 
most important consideration. Yet, “‘we 
give the children proper foods but don’t 
make them conscious of what things they 
ought to eat. I never imagined the teach- 
ing of health habits could be made as easy 
as it is here. We teachers have never 
had it shown to us. I can hardly wait 
to take home the gay posters and charts 
I have collected. And it is not only in 
the fresh air schools that they are needed. 
I'll tell you,” she stuttered with embar- 
rassment, ‘nowhere in Belgium do you 
see healthy children!” 

The most experienced in field work 
among this group of student teachers is 
Delphine Borginon, a Red Cross nurse, 
at present a supervisor in the national 
child welfare work. ‘What impresses 
me most in America,” she said, “is the education of mothers 
in maternity centers. I also think the idea of the day nursery 
schools is a good one. We have day nurseries in Belgium 
where we take care of children, but we don’t teach them 
to take care of themselves. Almost all our work with 
mothers and children started during the war. The problem 
then was to feed them and keep them alive. Now the task 
is to turn relief into education. We need trained workers 
to effect this. We want schooling.” 

“T want to be like the Health Fairy,” exclaimed Marie 
Weil. With her vivid face and manner and her position 
with the Junior Red Cross it is apparent that she will be 
able to touch the imagination of children. Josette Delgoffe 
seems to have similar thoughts. ‘’I’o go to school just for 
lessons,” she says, “is not to be happy. That is what the 
children do in Belgium. We have more recess time than 
you do, but we don’t know how to play.” 

Fernande Spanoghe, daughter of an officer killed in the 
war, did family casework in New York. She has plans 
for disseminating modern ideas on the improvement of living 
conditions. 


¢¢ HAT are we farmers going to do for a money 

crop? The boll weevil is about to ruin us,” has 
been the cry from all over the South. And the answer comes 
froma Negro scientist—George Washington Carver, of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, a dreamer, artist, inventor, 
scientist, who for twenty-seven years, slowly, patiently and 
scientifically has worked in the laboratory at Tuskegee to 
bring forth the resources latent in the native products of 
the South—resources which if fully utilized would free the 
South from bondage to cotton. 

From the sweet potato, a crop on which the southern 
farmer can depend for a satisfactory yield one year after 
another, he has made flour, meal, starch, library paste, 
mock cocoanut, breakfast foods, preserved ginger, vinegar, 
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ink, shoe blacking, coffee, chocolate compound and a hun- 
dred other products. From the peanut he makes milk that 
compares favorably in nutritive value with cow’s milk, and 
numerous other foods, as well as dyes from the hulls and 
skins. He has made potash from chinaberry ashes, paper 
from okra fiber, rope from cottonstalk fiber, artificial silk 
from poplar bark—these are a few of the more than three 
hundred products he has evolved from despised materials. 

And the rich and useful salvage he has wrung from 
everyday materials is not more wonderful than the career 
he has achieved in spite of more than common handicaps 
and difficulties. He was born at the end of the Civil War 
of slave parents on the plantation of a Missouri planter, 
Moses Carver. While he was still a young child he was 
kidnapped by raiders, and it was only at the cost of a good 
race horse that Mr. Carver was able to recover him. Speak- 
ing of his early life, Professor Carver says: “When just 
a tot I thirsted for knowledge. I literally lived in the 
woods. I wanted to know what was in every stone and 
plant, and to learn about every beast, insect and bird. 
My only book was an old Webster’s speller, which I almost 
knew by heart. I had a secret garden far off in the woods 
where I took sick plants and would soon have them bloom- 
ing again. 

“When I was ten years old I went to Neosho, a little 
town about eight miles away, to go to school.” Then 
began the struggle for an education. He begged passage 
on a wagon going to Fort Scott, Kansas, and worked in 
private families as cook and did laundry work until he had 
finished high school. He passed entrance examinations to 
a college in Iowa, but was not received because he was a 
Negro. As he had spent nearly all his money, he opened 
a laundry to earn a living. Later he went to cook in a 
hotel, and some white friends who had been won to him 
by his unusual singing voice encouraged him to go on with 
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his college course. Simpson College at Indianola, lL 
was his next choice. “I opened a laundry here for 
college support,” he says. “After all my matriculation fee 
had been paid, I had left 10 cents to live upon. I 

5 cents worth of corn meal, and the other 5 cents I 

for beef suet. I lived on these two things for one = 
week—it took that long for’ the people to learn that © 
wanted clothes to wash. After that week I had may 
friends and plenty of work. 

“After finishing my bachelor’s degree I was elected F 
the faculty and given charge of the greenhouse, bacteriolog 
ical laboratory and the laboratory work in systematic botan} 
Later Mr. Booker T. Washington offered me a post a 
Tuskegee, and I have been there for twenty-seven years. 

Professor Carver’s interest in art led him to experimen 
with the clays of his native county, from which he has de 
veloped paints whose luminous quality and soft colors a1 
not equaled by oils. He believes that in this discovery 1 
the secret of the lasting colors of the potteries of Egypt. 

He is-slight of stature, with a quick smile and a soft voic 
that rises to a high pitch and falls alternately. He has bee 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in spite of the har 
dicap of his race is listened to with respect by the busine: 
men of the South who look to him to bring prosperity wit 
his “new agriculture.” 


ASSACHUSETTS, one of the three states with a de 

partment which has power to assist local plannin 
boards, has been handicapped by the fact that it had no fiel 
worker. With authority recently granted by the legislz 
ture, Edward T. Hartman has been appointed on housin 
and town planning. Mr. Hartman’s duties will includ 
helping the local planning boards in their problems, encou: 
aging the formation of new boards, and general educationz 
and publicity work. 


An Apostle of Civic Craftsmanship 


James Parton Haney, the recently deceased director of art in the high schools of New York, be- 
lieved in raising standards of living by fostering pride in manual work. Born and educated in 
New York City, he gave up a medical career to teach drawing and manual arts in the public 


schools. 


When the city’s high school system was established, each school had its art department; 


but the work was unrelated. Dr. Haney was called to systematize art teaching in the high 
schools and for fourteen years devoted all his energies to this work. He became the moving 
spirit of the School Art League, founded in 1911 to foster interest in the teaching of art in the 


public schools. 


The ideals for which the league stands and which have spread all over the coun- 


try were occasionally expressed by Dr. Haney in verse of which these two poems are representa- 


tive. 


A CRAFTSMAN’S CREED 


I hold with none who think not work a boon, 
Vouchsafed to man that he may aid his kind 

With offerings from his chisel, wheel or loom 
Fashioned with loving hand and loving mind. 

All of the fine traditions and the skill, 

Come from my elders through the long line down, 
Are mine to use, to raise our craft’s renown, 

And mine to teach again with reverent will. 

Thus do I live to serve, though least for pay, 

With fingers which are masters of the tool, 

And eyes which light to see the pattern’s play, 

As it unfolds, obedient to each rule 

Of our dear Art. So all my craft is praise 

To God—at once part homage and part song. 

My work’s my prayer, I sing the whole day long, 
As Faith and Beauty shape the forms I raise. 


A memorial volume, containing the poems and a biography, has been published by the league. 


CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


What is it makes my city—not her towers, 

Her marts or wharves, her teeming tenements. 
These be but parts, something transcends them all, 
A spirit thing—an essence, genius, soul— 

Which wakens through her moil to consciousness, 
And whispers to her peoples, that she lives. 

All those that love her she bids band themselves 
To work together that she gain in grace, 

To work together that she stand secure, 

‘Gainst evils which would rob her of her fame; 
To work, until each worker comes to see 

Her very self as builded not of stone, 

But a vast structure made of conscious clay 

And dumbly voiceless only to the dumb. 

This living thing, my city seems to me— 

So proud she stands—so splendid on her hills. 


HE creation of a political democracy on the Amer- 
ican continent was but the first step toward that 
social democracy with which today, in every part 
. of Europe, the name of America is associated. There 
re other republics in the world, and some of them are older 
an ours. But they are lacking the factor that has given 
tion to America’s contribution—the self-government 
great nation made up of many races and peoples. It is 
itting, therefore, that this unity in diversity should, especially 
‘Bf our large cities, be taken up more and more as a leading 
‘Motive in the celebration of Independence Day. A cor- 
espondent who took part in such a celebration at Cleveland 


| In that procession of new Americans who marched up the 
isle to be welcomed into the citizenship, I particularly remem- 
a Polish laborer marching side by side with a Scotsman 
looked like a professor or lawyer. 

ere was visible pride on the faces of some of these 
lacks” when, after the ceremony, they picnicked with their 
ilies and friends in the near-by park; the docility for which 
truction foremen prefer them to men of some other races 
once gave way to a sense of human dignity. 


In the speeches and pageants and articles that deal with 
“loyalty” of the Americans of foreign stock there is 
a fundamental psychological error. Their patriotism 
not, and cannot, consist in a mere exchange of one loyalty 
another—it is decidedly not such an exchange that has 
e possible the genesis of this republic of the New World 
—but in the enlargement of the sense of loyalty. The Italian 
Hungarian who becomes an American citizen does not on 
t account prefer to work and live with native Americans 
er than those of his own race, though he will gradually 
to do so. He does not prefer Emerson to Mazzini in 
reading or pot roast to goulash in his diet, though he 
y try both. Politically, he has become a citizen of the 
. S. A—but much more-significant for the future of 
erica and of the world is that socially he has added to 
great brotherhood the tastes and desires that genuinely 
from his personal character and experience; he has 
d his place in a nation in which nationality is not foreign 
inter-racial and international good will and mutual aid. 


HERE may be a little too much self-advertisement for 
the present administration of the city in New York’s 
ilver Jubilee” exposition; but there is no serious harm in 
vat. There may be a little too much of the “realtor’s” 
uperlatives in the advertisement of the less developed 
ections of Greater New York by their respective borough 
residents; but who will blame them for that? All in all, 
isa magnificent exhibit of a great city’s government and 
chinery for rendering service, and Mayor Hylan is quite 
ight in saying that a permanent museum explaining and 
ustrating the life and administration of a modern munici- 

y would fulfill a valuable educational function. It 
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would have to be a museum on rather different lines from 
those to which we are accustomed—one with only a relatively 
small nucleus of permanent exhibits of historical importance 
and most of the space reserved for a constantly renewed 
and amended exhibit of current material. 

Mayor Hylan’s exposition is noteworthy for the admirable 
use made of the most up-to-date technical devices for making 
the exhibits graphic and for emphasizing the most important 
elements in a mass of secondary data (as, for instance, in 
the huge map of the city with lights of different colors 
switched on in rotation to show the location of the properties 
of various city departments). Here also, museum ad- 
ministrators might learn something from the example of 
temporary expositions: The additional cost for models, lights, 
etc., might seem extravagant at first; but is it not more 
extravagant to spend large sums on the upkeep and com- 
pletion of collections which, for the average citizen, and 
especially for the child, are lacking in the prime essentials of 
good visual instruction? And lastly, must we wait for such 
special occasions as this jubilee to have the most important 
element—the human—put on exhibition with the rest? A 
large parade, demonstrating in mass the human factor of a 
great enterprise, can of course only be had on rare occasions; 
but all our museums might do more than they do now to 
replace wax models, at least on occasion, by living human 
figures, to substitute word of mouth explanations for labels, 
and to give exhibitions of working as well as of works. 


CCORDING to Professor Lescohier [ see page 376] 
a majority of American seasonal harvest workers 
acquiesce in the argument that wages must be conditioned 
by the prosperity of the industry in which wage-earners are 
engaged even though these wages may be out of harmony 
with those paid in other industries for similar effort. This 
idea survives in agriculture while is has long since been 
thrown out of court in economic discussion with respect, 
say, to the automobile industry or the building trades. And 
it is a very dangerous argument, from a social point of view, 
in so far as it may obscure a situation in which the employers 
and workers in the most essential industry are exploited by 
the rest of the people. In England, for instance, the in- 
ability of an industry to pay a living wage has long been 
disregarded as an argument for sweating, and elaborate 
machinery has been constructed to compel employers to pay 
such a wage or go out of business. Yet, it is only a few 
weeks ago that the minister of agriculture, in reply to a 
question put to him in the House of Commons as to why 
wage boards for agricultural laborers could not immediately 
be reestablished, explained that “the only way to help the 
laborer is to increase the prosperity of the industry as a 
whole.” 
The same language, as the Manchester Guardian points 
out, was employed a century ago when factory workers 
demanded a living wage. As a matter of fact, the farm 
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laborer’s wage is not regulated, either in England or in 
America, by the relative prosperity of farming. Professor 
Lescohier shows what the influences are that keep wages in 
one part of a state below those paid in another part; they 
have nothing to do with the profits earned or anticipated by 
the farmers. “It would be truer to say,” states the Guardian, 
“that the only way to increase the prosperity of the industry 
as a whole is to help the laborer. Sweating spoils farming 
not only because it tells on the vigor and energy of the 
laborer but also because it discourages the intelligence and 
enterprise of the farmer and sets a low standard of work- 
expectation for all who are engaged in the industry.” ‘This, 
of course, is much truer of agricultural labor in Europe 
than it is here, and of permanent than of seasonal Jabor on 
the land. Yet the fact remains that, unorganized as regards 
distribution of available labor supplies and unstandardized 
as regards wages, American farming runs up too high costs 
for its harvest labor while a majority of those who engage 
in it have very little to put into the savings banks when the 
season is over. ‘The investigation carried out by a statt of 
trained men and women under Professor Lescohier for the 
United States Bureau of Agriculture affords a more solid 
basis of facts than any hitherto available for a more intel- 
ligent employment planning for the wheat belt, a planning 
comparable to that which in recent years has characterized 
the fruit and vegetable crop gathering of California. 


MUCH denounced institution has just been knocked 

out with an extremely dangerous weapon; and the 
feelings of students of industrial relations are correspondingly 
mixed. 

In a test case, the United States Supreme Court has 
declared that the Kansas Industrial Court, established under 
former Governor Allen, has no power to fix wages in the 
plant of the Charles Wolff Packing Company. Both the 
friends and enemies of the court have been nervously watch- 
ing the course of this case before taking action; now it would 
seem that the opponents of the court at least might be at 
peace. Those comfortably placed folk who regard all 
strikes as evils, and those irritated interests which saw in 
the Kansas court a new stick to keep the under-dog down, 
and itched to lay hold of it in other states, will be correspond- 
ingly put out. 

For it has been the Kansas court’s power to compel 
arbitration and to enforce its decisions in industrial disputes 
which in its judgment affect the public interest, that has 
provoked opposition among employers and employees alike. 
At the outset of his opinion Chief Justice Taft said: 


The necessary postulate of the Industrial Court Act is that 
the state representing the people is so much interested in their 
peace, health and comfort, that it may compel those engaged in 
the manufacture of food and clothing and the production of fuel, 
whether owners or workers, to continue in their business or 
employment on terms fixed by an agency of the state if they 
cannot agree. 


It was Governor Davis’ pledge to abolish the court because 
of its power to compel industrial arbitration which played 
a large part in electing him last fall. It is over this phase 
of the situation that Samuel Gompers is now jubilant. He 
says: 

Labor is glad to see the Kansas law fall by the wayside. 
Labor maintained at the outset that the Kansas law was in 
violation of the constitution because it imposed compulsory labor. 
And the Charles Wolff Packing Company complained that 
it imposed in effect compulsory employment! 

Some economists will regret the lapse of an interesting 
experiment, which in its failures no less than in its accom- 
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plishments provided revealing data as to the dynamics 
industrial relations. In its reliance on state compulsion 
force a bargain between employer and employe the Kans 
Act, however, ran counter at once to our democratic notio 
and our most constructive industrial experience. It w 
calculated to shunt the uninformed public eager for ez 
solutions, onto a false lead. On the whole it is well to ha 
the court shelved; but how about the means by which t 
shelving was done? 

The act which created the court in 1920 declared fi 
sorts of business to be affected with a public interest: fii 
the manufacture and preparation of food for human ce 
sumption; second, the manufacture of clothing for hum 
wear; third, the production of any substance in comm 
use for fuel; fourth, transportation of the foregoing; fif 
public utilities and common carriers. But Justice T: 
says: 

It has never been supposed since the adoption of the cc 
stitution that the business of the butcher, or the baker, 1 
tailor, the wood chopper,-the mining operator or the min 
was clothed with such a public interest that the price of | 
product or his wages could be fixed by state regulation. 


Even under ordinary circumstances it is admitted th 
the railroads and the public utilities are clothed with suck 
public interest, and there seems to be authority for admitti 
that in the face of “‘great, temporary public emergencie 
food, fuel and clothes may become the concern of the gx 
ernment—but .of course not right along every day. It 
allowable to wonder whether the Supreme Court is tryi 
to establish an alibi for the constitution, to build up an - 
creasing number of things which under the law are none 
the government’s business. There is the child-labor I. 
and the minimum wage law for women, and now tl 
decision ! 


To say that a business is clothed with a public interest is 1 
to determine what regulation may be permissible in view 
the private rights of the owner. ... the extent to which regu 
tion may reasonably go varies with different kinds of busine 
The regulation of rates to avoid monopoly is one thing. T 
regulation of wages is another .... There is no monop 
in the preparation of foods. 


And so, except in “great, temporary, public emergencie: 
the Supreme Court disclaims all government responsibil 
as to how we are fed and clothed and warmed. So far 
the courts are concerned, these three great fields of hum 
activity are not affected with a reckonable public intere: 
and instead of a decision which might open the way to so! 
more creative experiment in controlling or conducting p1 
duction for the benefit of the people, we have this backi 
away from the problem: 

We think the Industrial Court Act, in so far as it perm 
the fixing of wages in plaintiff in error’s packing house, is 
conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment and deprives it of 
property and ijiberty of contract without due process of law. 


ENERALLY speaking there is a tendency in Ameri 

to exaggerate the value for social progress of inventi\ 

ness. We are too apt to look to some mechanical innovati 
as a solution of problems that have long pursued humanit 
But occasionally this faith in invention receives a justificati 
difficult to explain for those who look to ethical impulse a 
gradual application of sound theory to practical efforts { 
social betterment as the more trustworthy factors. TT) 
happens when a great inventor is at the same time somethi 
of a social philosopher and something of an artist. Such 
man is Luther Burbank whose jubilee has just been celebr: 
ed with unusual unanimity not only in California where 


| 
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as lived and worked for forty-seven years but throughout 
Ie country. Mr. Burbank does not believe that it is enough 
o make the soil bear more or larger fruit and leave the fea 
‘ng of humanity to the caprices of the law of supply and 
lemand. Nor does he believe that quantity—either of pro- 
luct or of human propagation made possible by that product 
His the thing that counts for most. His art, for it is art, 
as added to the bounty of nature new varieties of vegetables 
ind fruits—and, not to forget, flowers—that have enriched 
human experience and raised with the material standard of 
ving the standard of taste that makes for more varied and 
individualized demand. Himself an exponent of what dis- 
imination can do in the singling out and propagation of 
useful traits, he is an educator of discrimination in others. 
Himself a keen observer of variation from the norm and 
appreciative of variety, he has become also a trainer of the 
faculty of observation in others. Mr. Burbank’s inventions 
are not clever tricks let loose upon the world to cause good 
or ill but the result of painstaking labor, often extending 
over years of application to complicated and detailed tasks. 
An opponent of socialism, which he connects with efforts to 
establish uniformity in outlook and fortune, he believes in 
mutual aid as the greatest motive force of progress. 


HOULD an immigration commissioner have a heart? 
\ Some of the newspapers that have discussed the resigna- 
tion of Robert E. Tod from the commissionership in New 
York and his replacement by Major Henry H. Curran 
evidently think he should. They believe that Mr. Tod’s 

difficulties with the “politicians” which he gives as a cause 
for his resignation are altogether due to his insistence on 
carrying out the immigration law rigidly and without making 
sufficient use of those powers of review and dealing with 
exceptional cases which Congress has vested in him and in the 
secretary of labor. Mr. Tod, though he has not yet told the 
whole story, evidently has had enough of appeals to his heart 
—appeals made as a rule not on behalf of unfortunates who 
are desirable immigrants but have no friends to plead for 
them, but on behalf of immigrants whose friends have a 
pull in Washington and often belong to categories clearly 
intended by Congress to be excluded. Any one with ordinary 
common sense could foresee—and indeed many did foretell— 
that the quota law would lead to intense individual hard- 
ship and anguish. When a purely mathematical formula is 
clapped on a movement so charged with meaning in the 
lives’ of individuals as coming to a new country, there is 
bound to be suffering; there are bound to be sensational 


cases and frequent outcries against the unfortunate official - 


who is charged with the administration of such a system. 

_ No one who has watched Mr. Tod’s work on Ellis Island 
will contend that he has not endeavored to carry out his task 
efficiently, considerately and humanely. It was not his fault 
that, as was pointed out in The Survey for May 15, con- 
ditions on the island, in spite of all protests, in spite of the 
appointment of an expert commission by Commissioner 
Husband and a report of practical recommendations by it 
more than a year ago, have remained practically what they 
were two years ago. Conditions that have been permitted to 
exist for years because those affected by them were only a 
few “dirty dagoes’”’ have become intolerable to the public 
mind now that all sorts of respectable people of all sorts 
of races are subjected to them after the exhaustion of the 
quota from their respective countries. At the present time, 
for instance, Germany is the only country that has not 
filled its quota for the current year; and among the residents 
of the island are men and women and children from En- 
glish-speaking countries who, whatever may be the fact of 
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the case, in sentiment do not look upon themselves and are 
not looked upon by Americans as “aliens” or foreigners in the 
same sense in which swarthy-looking people from the east 
and south of Europe are so regarded. These are human 
realities which no legislation that is trying to be equitable 
and democratic can quite meet; and it is clear that both 
Congress and public opinion demand very generous and 
flexible interpretation of the restriction law so that differ- 
ences that may not be acknowledged in statutes may never- 
theless be recognized in fact. In so far as this is the case, 
and the alleged interference of politicians and others not 
due to corruption, popular sympathies will be against rather 
than with Mr. Tod’s evident insistence on rigorous enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Mr. Curran brings to the task a much more intimate 
knowledge of our immigrant population, epitomized in 
Manhattan, where his standing as an official and a reformer 
are such as to create an anticipation that he will neither 
knuckle in to the politicians nor knuckle out to human 
considerations. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable phenomenon in the world 
today is the absence of serious riots in Germany, the 
rapid suppression of the few spasmodic insurrections that 
are taking place. For Germany is not a country in which 
the living generation has either memory or family traditions 
of misery afd starvation on such a scale as exist today. It 
is not a country of low standards as regards the essentials 
of civilized life where the disappearance of a few more items 
from the budget of the average family might be allowed to 
pass without serious emotional disturbance. On the contrary, 
it is a land where cleanliness of person and of home, hunger 
for knowledge as well as for material food, regard for ap- 
pearance, family and social obligations have been cultivated 
to a high degree. In this country today citizens by the tens 
of thousands must see their aged parents go to the work- 
house, their children starve, their children’s institutions 
milkless, their charities go out of business, their municipal- 
ities unable to cope with the prime necessities of civic 
decency. What the recent new fall in the value of the mark 
has meant, does mean, in additional suffering, disorganiza- 
tion, demoralization, will not be fully known for some 
time. In the meantime, facts and figures now at hand show 
that even last spring a point was reached which in many 
other countries would have meant the dissolution of organ- 
ized society. 

The following facts are gleaned from two publications 
not primarily intended for foreign consumption, a report of 
the German Red Cross and a statistical and descriptive state- 
ment by the mayor of Berlin: 


In Berlin 70 per cent of the dwellings—in some wards 80 
per cent—today consist of three rooms (including kitchen) ; 
only 10 per cent have five rooms or more. ‘Two hundred 
thousand families seeking homes in the quarter October-Decem- 
ber, 1922, could not be placed, and there has been an enormous 
increase in the occupancy of barracks and all sorts of makeshift 
shelters as well as congestion through sharing of existing 
apartments. 

The number of suicides in Berlin has increased by one-fifth 
in one year, deaths from bronchitis, influenza, etc. by one-third, 
the tuberculosis death-rate by one-fifth. 

In Frankfort, one-third of the public school graduates are 
physically below the standards required for work certificates. 

In Cologne the proportion of children suffering from rachities 
has increased from 14.7 per cent in 1921 to 25.4 per cent in 
1922; from 50 to 60 per cent of the school population are under- 
nourished. 

Last November, between one quarter and one-third of the 
population of one of the Berlin wards were given public relief. 
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Half a year ago, two-thirds of the children in Thuringia 
possessed only one outer garment and three-quarters of them 
only one pair of shoes—most of these in very poor condition. 

The city of Berlin last year appropriated four and a half 
billion marks for its public health department; nevertheless 
many institutions have had to be closed and thousands of tuber- 
culous and other patients in the city could not be received for 
treatment. 

In 46 cities with a population of 100,000 or more, the number 
of births in 1922 as compared with 1921 increased by 16,753 
and the number of deaths by 29,876. 


That the structure of German society has held through this 
stress, to date, and not gone down in chaos, is an index 
of those qualities in the people which, overshadowed by the 
war, are the one sure thing on which to tie hope for the 
future of Central Europe. 


NOTHER subject that will come up at the September 

session of the League of Nations Assembly is that of 
obscene publications. As long ago as 1910, an international 
conference at Paris, called by the French government, 
drafted an agreement for international exchange of informa- 
tion on this subject which was subsequently signed by fifteen 
countries. It was stated at that time that an appreciable 
part of the trade in obscene publications was international 
in character and could not be eliminated except through 
international cooperation. The difficulty of international 
action in such a matter as this was shown, however, by the 
inability of all the countries interested to adopt the uniform 
law drafted by the conference. At the instigation of the 
British government, another effort is now to be made, 
through the agency of the League, to get something prac- 
tical done in the matter. The original convention with a 
request for suggestions of amendments has gone to all the 
member nations, and a report will probably be laid before 
the assembly before it is asked to take action. 

The chief difference between the situation in 1910 and 
now probably is the enormous increase in the moving picture 
industry which, in its international aspects, leaves the ex- 
change of printed publications in the shadow as regards its 
potentiality for demoralization. For instance, correspond- 
ents in South America complain that the United States 
send there large quantities of films which would not be 
tolerated by the police in any of our cities but which the 
power of the police in the South American cities and the 
somewhat different public opinion in such matters there 
does not enable social reformers to have suppressed. 


HE extraordinary variety of moral judgment that can 

exist on books, pictures or plays in which sex is dis- 
cussed was shown the other day by the successful prosecution 
in New York of the managers and actors engaged in the 
production of Sholom Ash’s drama, The God of Vengeance. 
Quite clearly, such a play does not only appeal differently 
to public audiences in different countries but also to differ- 
ent audiences in the same country; it was one thing perhaps 
on Second Avenue and quite another on Broadway. To 
know whether such a play is obscene, it is not enough to 
apply an abstract standard, such as a college of theologians 
might construct, but one would have to know what effect 
it would be likely to produce on a given audience. Many 
high school and college teachers know that the Greek and 
Latin classics can be reduced to a procession of obscene 
images in a class of sniggering youths if the wrong influences 
happen to be in the lead among them. As regards this 
play by Ash, it may be interesting to recall what the reviewer 
in The Survey said of it when it was published in 1918: 
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‘ charged with meaning for the citizen, without an axe 


~ 


To most of us the dramatic justice which slays the slayer or 
pays the sinner in kind the moment he has become conscious off 
his sin is perhaps a little primitive. Our modern drama reflects 
a more subtle sense of destiny. The Yiddish theater, however, 
exists for a less sophisticated public and is able to make an} 
appeal almost Sophoclean in its simplicity and directness. . . | 
From material similar to that which forms the subject-matter| 
of Brieux’s best known works, the Yiddish playwright has pro-| 
duced a piece of literature entirely unlike and, on its own plane, 
without equal. . Not only a noteworthy drama but also an} 
intense bit of socigl propaganda. 


iy 


HE trained foreign investigator is an asset to social re 
form in any country. Naively unaware of implications 


grind, and therefore afforded access to all sources, bent only, 
on finding out facts and causes, he often treads in sof 
among the rushing angels and demons of propaganda. Two 
such visitors have just returned to their own country afte 
traveling all over the United States to inquire into the 
working of national prohibition; they are N. A. De Vries, 
a member of the cabinet of the province of Groningue, 
Holland, and P. Van Der Meulen, president of the Dutch 
Society for the Abolition of Alcoholic Drinks. They have 
published their principal finding as follows: 

While we have recognized that prohibition is not perfectit 
observed or enforced any more than the Ten Commandments 
are perfectly observed or your laws against stealing or murder 
are perfectly enforced, yet by way of contrast with Continental 
Europe it was plainly apparent that prohibition is already a 
thorough, practical success, with every indication that it is 
becoming more willingly observed and more effectively enforced. 

One thing, however, which, it seems, the average American 
who believes in prohibition and is interested in the fight to 
abolish the saloons is ignorant of, is that the liquor interests 
are apparently very busy in an attempt to regain control. It 
seems to us that you people are complacently letting the liquor 
people rob you of the great benefits of your dry law—benefits 
which perhaps are more apparent to outsiders than to your- 
selves. 

After studying enforcement and public opinion in twenty- 
five of the states, these two students have come to the 
conclusion that the Eighteenth Amendment’ will never be 
repealed and the Volstead Act will not be changed. ‘They 
are astonished, however, that Americans who have a reputa: 
tion for thoroughness and quickness in action, should waste 
so much time before building up a really effective enforce- 
ment program. 


OT long ago we commented on the criticism that artist: 

and illustrated magazines were portraying rural life 
in America too much on its discouraging and dreary side 
This subject was taken by C. J. Galpin, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, before a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts the other day. He said: 


Artists the world over continue to make the farmer the mar 
with the hoe. The hoe age in agriculture is closed. “The hoe 
farmer may still be found here and there, but his day is done. 
For the past fifty years there has been a titanic struggle ir 
America to take the hoe out of farming, to take the hoe manner 
of living, the hoe school, the hoe church. Machine farming has 
replaced hoe farming. Agricultural science has transformed 
farming from a traditional craft to a creative process. 


Mr. Galpin invited the artists of America to express this 


newer conception of farming not only in symbolical work: 
but also in architecture. 


Harvest Days 


(Continued from page 382) 


stituted a third of the laborers without permanent 
laces of residence. Nearly all of these immigrants had 
been in the United States more than ten years; many of 
‘them more than twenty years and yet they had failed to 
‘stablish any permanent residence here. 

Seven out of each ten harvesters interviewed were experi- 
enced men. About a fifth of them had worked in ten or 
‘more harvests. “There are a large number of mechanics, 
factory hands, oil field workers and other citizens of the 
tities and towns in or near the wheat belt who annually get 
"the harvest fever.’ ‘The whole area is vibrant with har- 
vest excitement. Men are passing through every town to 
the harvest. The newspapers feature harvest stories and 
the farmers’ appeals for labor, and the trains are thronged 
with the overall army. It is, “Bill and Jack are going. 
Guess I will, too.” 

‘Each year I swear I'll never harvest again,” said one 
did veteran, ‘‘but when the binders begin, I’m a damn fool 
Il over again. A fellow loses too much time during the 
harvest to make money, and I know it. But I can’t resist. 
The excitement of the harvest season gets me. I have to 
yo.” “The harvest is a habit,” said another, “and a hard 
habit to break.” 


N most of the important industries of the United States, 

wages are no longer determined by the free action of the 
forces of supply and demand. The mid-western wheat har- 
vest is unique among our large industrial enterprises in this 
respect. Over an area of one thousand miles long and three 
hundred miles wide the price of labor is determined by the 
fatural market forces. A harvest hand who started at Fort 
Worth, Texas, in 1921 had a wage of $2.50 a day; obtained 
$3.50 or $4.00 for exactly the same kind of work in northern 
Oklahoma and $5.00 in the header harvest of central Kansas. 
He was paid $5.00 in Thomas County, Kansas; went forty 
miles north into Red Willow County, Mebeaska! and found 
the wage had dropped to $4.00. When he went east across 
he counties of southern Nebraska, the wage rate declined 
to $3.50 and $3.00 and remained at those figures in South 
Dakota. In North Dakota, the prices of labor again were 
$3.50 and $4.00 with one farm in ten paying $4.50 and 
$5.00. The harvester could not understand why the same 
kind of work earned a wage of but $2.50 in Texas and 
$5.00 in Kansas, or why twenty miles to the south of the 
imaginary line that separates Kansas from Nebraska he 
should be paid $5.00 and twenty miles north of it only 
$4.00. He could undersatnd that a farmer with a poor crop 
could not afford to pay as high wages as one with a good 
crop, but it was apparent that this was not the cause of the 
wage variations. Wages differed with the area rather than 
with the individual. He was also puzzled by the evident 
fact that the wage varied sharply from one section of a 
single state to another and even in different sections of the 
same county. He found in almost every section he visited 
that the wage paid on different farms in the same neigh- 
borhood was not the same. 

The matter is just as puzzling from the farmer’s point of 
view. The Kansas farmer complains of paying more for 
harvest labor than the Oklahoman or the North Dakotan. 
The North Dakota farmer is irritated because “the Kansas 
farmer spoils the wage market by offering exorbitant wages.” 
He believes that he pays ten or fifteen cents an hour more 
for labor than he would have to pay if the Kansas rate were 
not so high. 

There are only two agencies which have made serious 
efforts to establish a standard and uniform harvest wage, 


the farmers’ meetings in Kansas and the I. W. Wss in 
North Dakota. Each year the Kansas farmers have wage 
meetings, generally one in each of the four corners of the 
state. ‘The farmers do not meet for the purpose of fixing 
a low standard wage and forcing it on the laborers, but to 
discover what wages it will be necessary to offer in order to 
attract labor from outside of the state to the harvest. If 
these farmers set a standard wage that is too low, compared 
with wages in the cities, a labor shortage results, and the 
competition among the farmers for the few men who come 
drives the wage to a higher figure than it should have been 
necessary to pay. This happened in 1919 and again in 1921. 
The farmer meetings are an effort to discover what wages 
supply and demand would set in the state if supply and 
demand had time to work matters out to a logical con- 
clusion. The farmers do not consider the meetings a method 
of bargaining but a means of establishing a standard wage 
which will attract enough men to the state. ‘Ihe wages set 
by the meetings are adhered to by a majority of the far- 
mers, provided they can get enough men at those wages. 
But even in “standard wage territory” some pay above or 
below the scale. 

In Texas and Oklahoma the demand for labor is slight 
compared with the demand two or three weeks later in 
Kansas. On the other hand, the supply of men is large 
because a great many harvest hands drift into Oklahoma 
early in June to be on hand when the Kansas harvest opens. 
Light demand and plentiful supply work in the farmer’s 
favor. Many harvesters look upon the work in Oklahoma 
as a stop gap to tide them over until the Kansas harvest 
opens and are glad to earn whatever they can before the 
“big harvest.” Consequently in Texas and Oklahoma har- 
vest wages are always lower than in Kansas. 

Eighty-five per cent of the cultivated acreage in much of 
central and western Kansas is in wheat. Apparently ten 
million acres of wheat must be cut in the state. The header, 
with which most of the Kansas grain is cut, requires for its 
efficient operation a crew of six men. The use of the header 
creates a stronger demand for labor than occurs where the 
same acreage is cut with a binder. The fact that the 
Kansas wheat is planted in the fall and requires no care 
until the harvest enables most of the farmers to dispense 
with month hands during the spring months. Consequently, 
almost all the laborers used in the Kansas harvest, other 
than the members of the farmer’s family, must be hired at 
harvest time. Since Kansas opens the big harvest the task 
of attracting harvest labor from other states falls with parti- 
cular weight upon Kansas. It is the state which must pay 
harvest wages high enough to attract men away from con- 
struction work, oil fields, city industries and the farms of 
other states. 

Once in Kansas, many of the harvest hands are certain to 
move on into Nebraska and the Dakotas. Meanwhile, other 
laborers come from Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Butte, and hundreds of other 
towns, and go directly into the northern harvest. Two 
streams of labor supply are therefore pouring into the 
northern harvest, one from the winter wheat, the other from 
the cities. The relations of supply to demand, therefore, 
vary from those of the southern harvest. “The demand for 
labor is also less intense. “The binder harvest is not as 
dependent upon transient labor as the header harvest. In 
Nebraska and South Dakota the situation is “easier” from 
the farmers’ point of view, more acute from the harvest 
hands’ point of view, than in either Kansas or North Dakota. 
Hence the annual cycle of the wage rate follows a course 
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HIGH EXPENDITURES 


and 
SMALL REVENUE 
Not Always Justified 


‘Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 
to another. 

“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


Planning, Construction and Operation of Institutions for the 
Care of the Sick 


Hospitals 
and : 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


SPEAKERS: 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTuHor’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AY acreage in the United States has 
increased in eight years by three 
million acres. In crops other than 
hay there has been a decrease of , 

almost two million acres. Here, as in Eng- 
land, sheep and grass are increasing—the 
regular signs of reversion of land from 
agricultural to pastoral use. The American 
farmer is losing out. And he will continue 
to lose out as long as the country schools , 
train his sons only for high schools, the high 


schools train them for colleges, the colleges 
train them to wear white collars comfort- 
ably—and all train them for city life. A 
striking article, Great Schools in Small Com- 
munities, to be published in the September 
Graphic. 


The Survey, 
112 East 19 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
I, too, have suffered from hard-boiled collars. 
me The Survey and send me a bill. 
a year $5; for six months $2.50. 


Send 
Twice-a-month for 


very similar to that already described as obtaining in 19 j 
The rate rises to its maximum in central and northweste} 
Kansas, declines sharply in the Nebraska and South Dako} 
harvest, and then recovers somewhat in North Dakota, by} 
seldom again equals the Kansas maximums. i 

The I. W. W.’s are the only organization that has aj 
tempted to force up harvest wages through organized effo}} 
on the part of the harvest hands. Their efforts have ha) 
little effect upon the harvest rates. In 1918 an effort wi 


made to establish an agreement between the I. W. W.s an} 


the Non-Partisan League which would have given tl) 
harvester wages higher than those which actually prevaile| 
in the harvest. When drouth in Montana sent thousan¢ 
of Montana farmers into the Dakota harvest and the aj 
parent shortage of labor in North Dakota was relieved, tl) 
North Dakota wage established itself in response to marki 
forces and in defiance of the efforts made to control it. 
wage in western North Dakota that year was lower, 
comparison with the-Red. River valley wages, than usual 
Here and there the I. W. W.s force up the wages in som 
locality by persuading the harvesters there not to accept th! 
wages offered, but they have thus far failed to win a highe 
wage over any large area. 


NDIVIDUAL bargaining plays a large part in determi 

ing the wages of the individual harvester. There is | 
good deal of uncertainty as to what the “ going wage” is. 4 
farmer comes into Aberdeen. He drops in at the count} 
agricultural agent’s office. “I want to get some harved 
hands, Jim. What are the wages?” “Most of the farmes 
are offering 50 cents an hour; some 40 cents; some 4 
high as 60 cents.” ‘“‘Are they getting men at 40 cents? 


cents now.” He goes down on the street; 
him that his neighbor hired some men at 50 cents; anothe 
neighbor at 55 cents. He talks with the ‘‘hands” scattere} 
along the street. Most of them demand 60 cents; som} 
want 70 cents. He has a chance to get an old man an 
a couple of boys at 50 cents. Finally he offers to take thre 
men at the “going wages” without specifying exactly wha 
he means. “The men demur. ‘They dicker. Finally the 
reach an agreement. No written contract is signed. 
hours to be worked, the question whether the farmer is t 
board the men on rainy days, lodging conditions and othe 
conditions of the job are probably not discussed. The labo! 
contract is vague and indefinite with respect to everythin: 
but wages. Sometimes a clear understanding is not reache/ 
on that question, the farmer’s offer of “going wages’ beinj 
accepted. One would expect an enormous turnover unde 
such conditions. As a matter of fact, the harvest labo’ 
turnover is low except when a considerable number o 
I. W. W.s are employed. The harvesters find the farmer 
“pretty decent fellows.” The farmers say that “most 0 
the harvest hands are pretty square.” Bargaining individ 
ually, man to man, and dealing with relatively simple prob 
lems, they are generally able to straighten out the difficultie 
that develop. But not always. 

Food and sleeping conditions are as important to thi 
harvester as wages. A man who toils ten or twelve hour 
under a harvest sun must keep physically fit. Few com! 
plaints concerning food are heard during the harvest. Thy 
farmers set a bountiful table. In Ellis County, Kansas 
where Russian farmers predominate, they pay about a dolla: 
per day more in wages to compensate the men for less satis 
factory food. Dissatisfaction with sleeping accommodation} 
is more frequent. On 65 per cent of the farms visited, thi 
harvest hands were provided with beds in the house. An 
other 6 per cent of the farmers provided bunk houses 0} 
tents equipped with beds or cots. But three farms en 
each ten slept their harvesters in barns or granaries, in somt 
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| Changes in American Politics. A State- 
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York. Price 15 cents. 
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lished by The Lincoln School of Teach- 
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Economics, 849 East 58 St., Chicago. , rt 
tussia Topay AND Tomorrow. A special tory—a people whose daily com- and breadth of the land. Uniting 
issue of Survey Graphic in which the 
Russians themselves tell of the trend in 
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three million square miles of terri- operating units cover the length 


mercial transactions and social these community organizations are 


proletarian culture, education, industry, interests are as wide-spread as our the Associated Companies of the 
drama, literature, etc. 30 cents a copy. A , cj 

Erbe Survey, 332 East Pe Street Noy boundaries. Only a unified tele- Bell System, each responsible for 
York, N. Y. phone service, covering the whole _ service in its territory. 


WELFARE FEDERATIONS, by Edward T. De- 
| vine, contributing editor of The Survey. 
A reprint of four articles from The Sur- 


f serve our needs. ais : 
CoBnity, can ee Linking together the Associated 


‘vey. How Not To Do It: Philadelphia— Such a service, in turn, requires Companies is the American Tele- 
| The Mid-West Spirit: Louisville—Where : Sar . ae 
Be we hewt Cleeciand and Detroit_The a national organization with uni phone and Telegraph Company. 
National Agencies: General Considera- form policies and operating It operates the long distance lines, 
| tions. Price 50 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 | : : : Ms 
[copies Se apeneath “The. Survey, x12 methods; and also in each com- develops nation-wide policies, 
| East roth Street, New York, N. Y. munity a local organization with standards of practice and equip- 
TINANCIAL FEDERATIONS, by William J. : “Leys . 
Wiens diese oF ne Deteoir Common. full authority and responsibility for ment for the improvement of the 
ity Union. A reprint in handy pamphlet the problems of that community. service and for the benefit of all. 
| form of a series of articles published in | 
recent Midmonthly issues of The Survey. Such a service is the service of In this commonwealth of service 
Price 25 cents; 6 copies $1; 25 copies $3: f : 
_ postpaid. The Survey, 112 East xgth the Bell System. Two hundred _ the best interests of the nation and 


| Street, New York, N. Y. and fifty thousand employees and the community are equally served. 


PERIODICALS Me eS oTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service : 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 

to remain unchanged. 

THE ARBITRATOR reviews the news of each 
month with the purpose of discovering 
the causes of war, poverty, superstition 
and injustice. 60 cents a year. 114 
East 31st Street, New York City. 


Bors’ Workers RouND TABLE; Quarterly; CHALLENGE! 
$1.00 per year. A Magazine of Applied ‘ 
Ideals in Boycraft. Published by the ‘sb Mas De ee 
Boys’ Club Federation, 3037 Grand Cen- a sensible house mother Unless we have 
tral Terminal Bldg., New York City. a sympathetic teacher : seed ' 
a competent cook oy August first 
Tue AMERICAN JourNAL OF NURSING shows sane cooperative out of door life the farm is lost _ 
the part which trained nurses are taking individual attention the school remains a dream 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in in other words, an ideal school years of ries and sacrifice 
your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. Main for twelve children are waste 
St. Rochester, a ; Repentant business men! 
MENTAL Hyciene: quarterly: $2.00 a year: What is: $1,200 to you compared to a poe 
_ published by the National Committee for to help fifteen persons live the good life? What 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, an investment! Further particulars from Mrs. Swing, Box 4546 Survey. 


New York. 
(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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W hat is best for your child? 


Have you anything to offer him in the city compared to 
life on a farm? 


One mother says No. 


With great labor she has contrived to keep her own 
sturdy two on her farm, and now offers to take ten 
others, and supply them with an exceptional teacher, and 
a sane life. 


A simple round of daily duties contributing to the com- 
mon life. 


Fresh air, fresh food, childlike pleasures, contribute to 
a vigorous personality and a life-long sense of values, 
Nervous, overstimulated, precocious children respond like 
sprouts to the sun. 


Give your child a chance! 


MRS. SWING, 4545 SURVEY 


Professional Training 
in : 


Children’s Work 
Family Welfare 
Medical Social Service Industrial Relations 
Psychiatric Social Work Extension Education 
Immigration Problems 


Community Organization 


Court Work 


Given at the 
School of Social Work 


Simmons College 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


1923-24 
Exceptional opportunities 


for 
practice work 


The Allen School-Social Science 


Correspondence courses for social workers in sociology, poor 
relief, child welfare, rural social work, industrial relations, 
immigration, community service, criminology, psychology 
and history. Diploma for two years course. Credit toward 
bachelor’s degree. Students begin any time. 

Write for catalogue to 


Henry M. Allen, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Auburn, N. Y. 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 


Training for leadership in Recreation. One and two 
year course. 


Special course in Dramatics. Summer Courses. 
Write for circular 
800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


1922 PASSION PLAY 


Beautifully iMustrated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, for 
rent at $2.50, or fer sale, at $26.60. Also Wm. J. Bryan’s 
“Back to God’? and 4oo ether excellent illustrated lectures 
and sermens. 


Chicago 


Write for information 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
295 Victor Bidg. Davenpert, Iowa 


cases not even providing blankets. Industrial workers fro| 
the cities do not take kindly to such accommodations. Thi 
are accustomed to sleeping in beds. “They likewise resei) 


what they sometimes imagine is an imputation of social iil) 
feriority. But the farmer’s reasons for failing to provi) 
better sleeping arrangements do not arise from either callou)” 
ness or class distinctions. He hires harvesters for only | 
few days or a couple of weeks out of the year and hesitati 
to buy extra sleeping equipment for this short period. HA 
also reflects that the wheat belt has but few mosquitoes {\) 
disturb outdoor slumber and the harvest comes during th] 
warm weather. He would not object to sleeping in a hay 
mow or granary himself. ‘The sacrifices the men make see) 
to him slight; the saving to himself important. i 

A closely related complaint of the harvesters is of thi 
lack of bathing facilities. Many of the farms lack bath) 
rooms, or hesitate to allow the harvesters to use them. Oftel! 
no substitute is provided. The farmer who cleans out onj 


i 
i 


q 
} 


each morning, thus providing a miniature bathing pool, | 
gratefully remembered by his harvest hands. i 

In general, labor relations in the winter wheat harves|} 
are characterized by good will on both sides. Most of th) 
harvest hands are men the farmers can respect. “The mej 
say that most of the farmers are “white.” Hardships anij 
complications are bound to develop both for farmers ani} 
men. Some whine, but most of them “take the gaff” likj 
men. ‘The men are in the fields to make money. Thi 
farmers must keep down their harvesting costs. But thi 
opposition of financial interest does not make a spirit oj} 
friendliness and fair play impossible. Many a farmer said) 


i 


us 


much money when I get home.” 


[In a second article in the August Survey Graphic Mr} 


Lescohier will follow the harvest to Iowa, Minnesota, ans| 


the Dakotas, as the season and the men move north. EprTor}} 


4% Students 


WHEN THE HARVESTER IS NOT A-HARVESTING 
This chart shows the “customary” occupations of 32,000 
wheat harvesters: one-third of them gave farm work as 
their regular job, one-third were laborers, and one-third 
skilled workers from cities. The percentages are not ab- 
solutely accurate, for the relative proportion of harvesters 
of the several types varies from season to season. Data col- 
lected in 1919, 1920 and 1921 indicates that the distribution 

as given in this chart is substantially correct 
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| COLORED IMPRESSIONS 
| (Continued from page 392) 


‘>rimitive, no question about it, but our thoughts have been 
proved very primitive, too! It is probable that the old 
/ eryant, with her genuine sensitiveness, combined the feeling 
_)f adoration created by the magnificence of the falls with 
he affection she felt for her mistress. Nobody has ever 
_»roved that one who is unable to give adequate words to 
iis feelings is bare of feeling. It is, therefore, not aside 
from the problem under discussion that I tell this story, 
put in illustration of it: ill-usage of the body has been 
feplaced by lacerating the feelings. ‘This attitude of intel- 
ectual and mental conceit is general. Statistics are given 
10 show the smaller success of colored pupils. Sometimes 
‘his judging without a bit of understanding becomes almost 
jiadistic. A very complete test seems to be given by such 
)\tatistics, for example, in those concerning the public schools 
>of New York where children of black and white races are 
\:ducated side by side: 


There are constant and important mental differences. The 
/tolored groups require from a term to a year longet than do 
\ he whites to complete the course, and in every study the whites 
Jittain a higher average of scholarship. 


| This reminds me of the reports that used to be published 
jibout the little Poles whom they tried to convert into little 
Prussians. It is of course not the place here to criticize 
uch statistics in technical detail; the only thing I want tu 
lay is that we forget that the schools are decidedly white 
/ind western European—their teaching staff as well as their 
‘jystem of education. No wonder that we fit better into our 
wn. system! 

| It was, therefore, interesting to me to visit a colored ele- 
nentary school at Washington, D. C., the Dunbar School, 
jwhich has about six thousand pupils. So far as my experi- 
‘nce goes with individuals and with general school activities 
ind scholarship, I could not find any basis for the statistics 
‘nentioned above. But here the teaching staff as well as the 
lystem was preponderatingly colored. Among the white 
art of the staff was not a single one of those conceited 
\‘I-am-above-everybody-here,” but they were charming and 
‘idaptable personalities with the desire to understand and 
10 develop rather than to command. No wonder, that success 
‘was dwelling in that school, for here was education, essen- 
\tially the inner development of human potentialities, as the 
French say. It cannot be expected that education in this 
jense will prove a success until it is given by Negro teachers 
jwho have the courage to bring out their individual person- 
jility as well as to gain a higher development of their racial 
|\diosyncrasy, whether acknowledged by the whites or not. 
But, if there is something on our part which I call spiritual 
\nsolence, there remains an argument that must not be under- 
jralued. The Negroes, for reason of their sexual immorality, 
we are told, are constantly and rapidly increasing in number. 
‘But who is responsible for the rapid growth of the so-called 
\‘Negro” population? Pure-blooded Negroes are swiftly 
drifting away. Meanwhile the mulatto population is in- 
creasing. Now, if it comes to mulattos, Negroes are with- 
}yut question not solely responsible for their increase. When 
the biological and sexual instincts for higher development 
ind racial purity are ceasing in a race, you will almost al- 
ways find through human history, that mixture with other 
racial elements is inevitable. But, say some, their inter- 
mixture is coming from the worst elements of our race. 
That may be so, although I have got a different impression 
from my talk with many Southerners, but even if it be so 
dur race must be held responsible for its own rubbish. 

_ Limitation and determination of the entire problem seems 
to me to be in our own hands. ‘The question is whether we 
delieve in our racial strength and therefore refuse to blend 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF 


SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


First Term: 1923-1924 
Public Health Nursing Department opens September 4 
All other departments open September 17 


One-year course of post-collegiate 
standard for exceptionally 
qualified students 
Two-year course for students with 
less preparation 


Interesting new provision for 
training for case work 
with children 


Special preparation for family 
case-work, medical social work, 
school counseling, group and 
community work, social re- 
search, public health nursing. 


Send for new Bulletin to 
THE REGISTRAR 
339 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Where you enter school in the fall is of 
greater importance than you may now 
realize. Your decision will definitely in- 
fluence the nature and effectiveness of 
your life work. If you have not already 
decided to go elsewhere, why not train 
at one of the oldest schools of social 
work in the country? Located in the 
heart of New York city—the world’s 
largest center of local, national and 
international social agencies. 
Announcement of Courses 
for 1923-1924 will be 


“sent upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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THE BIRTH OF A NEW ORGAN 


of art and literary expression to voice the 
thought and sentiment of the East 
in the light of the West. 


OR GEN 'T 


A Magazine of Art and Culture 
Edited by Hari G. Govil 
Published Bi-monthly 


What has the Orient in treasure for you? 
Who can tell except you? 


ORIENT opens the portals that lead to the treasures of the East 
in Art, Literature, Philosophy and Culture. 


ORIENT is the one magazine that brings the message of the 
awakened East to the busy West. 


CONTENTS 


February-March, Romain Rolland—Homage to Siva; Amanda K. Coomar- 
swamy—America and India; B. P. Wadia—Democracy in East and West; 
Claude Bragdon—The Marriage of East and West; C. G. B. Knauff— 
The Yoga of Art; Tien Tao Liu—The Spirit of New China; Poems by 
Edwin Markham, Mary Siegrist, Angela Morgan and Liu; Plates of 
Oriental Art; etc. 

April-May, Giovanni Papini—The Mind of Buddha; Rabindranath Tagore 
—East and West; Claude Bragdon—The Spirit of the Nile; T. L. Vas- 
wani—Christ or Civilization; Charles Hodges—The Chinese Madonna; M. 
Yamamoto—The Hope of Japan; K. N. Das Gupta—Hindu Drama; Aimee 
G. Abbott—The Soul of Chinese Art; Blanche Watson—Japan at the Cross- 
roads; Poems by Obata and Liu; Oriental Art Plates; etc. 

June-July issue will contain: Benoy Kumar Sarkar—The Futurism of 
Young Asia; Tagore—Aims and Ideals of Viswa-Bharati; Vaswani—Asia’s 
Intuitions; Wadia—Buddha as a Christian Saint; Rudolf Steiner—Aphor- 
isms of East and West; Viola I. Cooper—Tagore’s New Play, The Advent 
of Spring; Stella Bloch—Dancing and Drama East and West; and other 
interesting monographs by Oriental scholars. 


—— — Trial Subscription $1.00 for Half Year—— —— — _— 


ORIENT, 132 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me ORIENT, published bi-monthly. I enclose $1.00 
for three issues. 


PAG TES race: wis caits arch ag eatemeiete mete tatce, 2 te Sediete 0 is vide dcatauatenetat eT pee 
(Single issue 35 cents) 


it or whether we do not. Then blending is inevitab) 
Whether we believe in our own spiritual strength and ther 
fore can give the other fellow a fair charice to develq 
himself according to his potentialities, or whether we « 
not dare it. Whether we feel ourselves perfectly healtll. 
and can live among different people without having to il 
afraid of losing ourselves, or whether we need artificil) 
walls to protect us against temptations which prove oj 
weakness, and which would not exist, were we healthy: | 
is a question which depends entirely upon our own sel} 
respect and self-confidence. 

I feel the deepest responsibility for keeping our race up } 
the highest standard imaginable. If we do believe in tl 
goodness of human nature we will work towards bett#} 
spiritual conditions of the colored people. Respecting tlh 
Negro as a spiritual being of unpredictable potentialities ary 
as a creature of God, I hope that we shall give him the oppojj 
tunities he longs for and which are his right; that meas 
education, higher education, highest education. ) 


Anticipation and Reality 


By ANTONIN R. PALECEK 


ANY people in America have asked me: “How di 
your experiences compare with what you thought qd 
America before you came here?” 
Very few Europeans are able to give a satisfactory answe} 
The landing in New York, the introduction into the Amer 
can life and customs are impressions captivating all our thinl} 
ing to such an extent that two or three weeks go by before wi 
mentally emerge from this new atmosphere to compare imag) 
ination with reality. In most cases, then, these strenuous tw 
weeks have nearly wiped out our dreams, and just a few out 
standing facts remain. 
So I remember that I did not know the mechanism o 
the American latches at the doors, which made me think ai 
nine in the morning when I was trying to enter a cafeteri: 
that the people were yet sleeping. “The complicated break 
fast, the grape-fruit, shredded wheat, etc., were a surpris) 
for my European mind and palate. And the tiny, yellow 
flat, house-door key, tickling me as it lay in my pocket, seeme¢ 
to me a plaything beside our cumbersome medieval key 
The drugstore carrying stamps and suspenders, the simul. 
taneous shaving and shoe-shining process, were all novelties 
One of the troubles which embittered my life in America 
a cause of two weeks of infirmity, was the heating system 
I never got accustomed to it; and later, when my job in the 
American colleges began, I had a bitter fight with the Negr« 
waiters in the Pullman cars every three days. “These con: 
genial fellows, coming from Africa, were naturally les: 
susceptible to the effects of radiators. “They imposed thei 
standards of heat on the white population obliged to rid 
in the cars. 

It did not take me a long time to discover one of the key 
stones of the American civilization: Liberty. “The sub 
ject of this liberty, however, was not a man but a squirrel 
The American squirrel, besides being grey while ours i: 
red, enjoys a very high degree of liberty, a status not yet 
fully recognized by our younger generation. 

I did not come to America unprepared. “The sources 0} 
my informations were four: The Saturday Evening Post 
the American movies, my countrymen who had lived in 
America, and “real” Americans. 

I never was able to read a whole story in the Saturday 
Evening Post—great as was my perseverance in the studs 
of English and admiration for America. All, or nearly all 
of these stories make on me the same impression as the 
colored funny section of the daily papers. They find me 
with my best will, irresponsive, perplexed, missing a link 
a new dimension. 
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It is dangerous to take any information about America 
om those who were there before the war. Thus one of 


y local advisers stated to me on one occasion that one thing The New P sychology 


hich I would not find in America was good roads. Alas, 


| forgot to tell me that he was in this country some twenty an d t h e P a Yr en t 


rs ago, before the age of motor cars. 


Will you consult a real American about the conditions By H. Crichton Miller, M. D. 

| his own country? Or will you simply take him as a 

ecimen citizen of the New World and generalize? I do This work, with its companion volume, THE 
it think I got a right idea of America even from Amer- NEW. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER, 
‘ims staying temporarily in my country, ‘They are there is the only book in English in which the impor- 
ther as visitors, and then they are in Karlsbad, Prague, tant discoveries of the new psychology are dis- 
} Slovakia, or as business men, or organizing Y. M. C. A., cussed with reference to the training of children. 
| W. C. A., Junior Red Cross, Student Relief Fund, or Dr. Miller’s work is recommended by the National 
‘orking in other ways for the brotherhood of nations and Council of America. $1.75 
08 earth. THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 


+1 had met mostly people from this last group. Every- 
‘dy in my country will tell you something about them. 
hey founded the Students Home in Prague, which has 
day a membership of some six thousand students of seven- 


en nationalities. Of the American institutions they intro- ° W 

iced cafeteria, volley-ball, basket-ball—and cocoa. ‘There How Shall the Rich Gd a 
ere some efforts to implant base-ball and yelling, without, Enter into the Kingdom of Social 
fwever, any tangible success. ‘Today, together with the : 
jzecho-Slovak government, they are endeavoring to keep Justice ? 
lve four thousand Russian students, refugees. 

These representatives of American charity are good- 


jittured, polite, smiling, ready to help and _busy-looking, 
egular guys.’’ Christians, pacifists, they are always very 


utious and respectful when talking about our institutions. 2 
t the first approach, they seem to us naive, shy and in- ie 
or 


Read and Learn from 


ifensive, and as such everybody likes them. 

There certainly is nothing repulsive in this type of man; 
ld yet very few young Europeans I met in America were 

any way satisfied with what they found here. ‘They liked From Salon to Soap-B Ox 
mericans as individuals but were afraid of their society. 
“Why do they make so much noise?” says one. ‘Why Being the Letters of Kate Crane Gartz 
| much shouting, yelling, hazing?” “I hate their social 
tivities,” says a girl. In vain you try to explain the 
neficent influence of social activities upon the moral quali- 
iss of the students. “I understand,” she will answer, “but 
jere is too much of it here!” \ 
“You must introduce in the colleges of Europe this won- Cloth $1.00; 
irful spirit of competition,” said one eminent American Paper 50 cents 
Vofessor to me. “It breeds chivalry, perseverance and re- 
‘ect for your opponent, modesty, quickness of decision and 
\not-too-serious conception of life.” 

There was much talk in my country in the post-war Ma ry Cra 1g Sinclair, 
‘riod about “Americanizing”’ ourselves—the popular mean- . : 
g of this term being to do a thing quietly without talking Pasadena, California 
‘o much about it. Get’m and do’m! ‘Today we do not 
Ik about it any more; not because we are already ‘“Ameri- 
\mized,” neither because we consider the American cone === 
ption of the universe and life an imperfect or unsound 

1e, but because we believe that our nation, too, has its ¥ [ 

vn conception of life, its way of looking upon the world, Bind Your SssSues 
}; ideals, its mission. However imperfect our life may be, i 
pw little up to modern standards or ideals of humanity, Our binder makes a book of The Survey. 


: * “ ms : 
e believe that if we be “loyal to the royal” in our nation, Pian veachiiscue.as it comes. ‘Take-out 
id only so, we shall be as perfect as any other nation. 


‘0, we must discard these words “‘superior” and “inferior” any issue at any time without disturbing 
hich I heard so often from American audiences, when I the others. So simple that even a social 
en to oe be Sith or aaah ecm gan worker can do it! Index free at the end 
ay be good for a standardized world, in business, politics, : : 

| Sale artnet of education (or knowledge, still better: of the volume, FUE six months. By 
formation) or other forms of life which the twentieth cen- return mail anywhere in the U.S.A. $2.20. 
iry world may happen to assume. The happiness of an in- The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New 
yidual or of a nation must not be confounded with them, York City. 

|} that individual or that nation is a living one that is able 
) assume different forms without affecting the substance. 
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With a Preface by 
Mary Craig Sinclair 


Address: 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. A. Cannon, president, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization te promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispensaries. Amnual 
meeting with National Conference of Social Wiork. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M, Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of 
America)—Headquarters, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Administrative Offices, 370 7th Ave., New York. Herbert Hoover, 
pres.; L. Emmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D.; 1st, 2nd, 3rd vice-presidents, respectively; Corcoran 
Thom, treas.; Philip Van Ingen, M.D.,sec’y. To promote health among 
children from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods in schools, through conferences, addresses, 


pamphlets, publicity material, and a monthly magazine, ‘‘Mother 
and Child.’’ 
AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 


president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes ‘The 
Country Life Bulletin.”’ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1210 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national piece of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts. September 13-19, 1928. EH. 
R. Cass, general secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
peek Se 00. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
ues, 00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Cuarstens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A League of chil- 
dren’s agencies to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooperates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches and other groups to work 
out worth-while resu in phases of child welfare in which they 
are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work’ out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_ IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 E. 2nd 
Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, Mbrarian. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders’, business, 
home-economias, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
materials on Negro problems. J. BH. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
interests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director. 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and _ similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL AID ORGANIZATION) 
Officers: President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Str} 
Boston; Secretary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philaj 
phia; Chairman of Executive Committee, Leonard McGee | 
Broadway, New York. This organization was formed in 1912" ahh 
national association of all legal aid societies and bureaus in) 
United States to develop and extend legal aid work. Copies of } 
ceedings at convention in December 1922, including report on rj 
tion between social service and legal aid, may be had on req 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Me 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and travel 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. 
Cc. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign b 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American seereta 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Eure 
The National Board also maintains a National Training Schoo; 
graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York City, for 
professional training of its leadership. The training is given 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six, weeks of le | 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine mon 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advan 
course requires a full year*of resident academic study, upon 
successful completion of which a professional certificate is grant 
Special emphasis is placed upon training in group work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—i1312 Mas 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, Gs. Bs 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Actij} 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council 
Catholic Men and National Council of Catholic Wemen.) 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Nineteei 
_ Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. ¢ 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejii 
sec’y; 1 Emast 104th Street, New York. Industrial, agyricultu 

investigations. Works for improved laws and _ administratié 

children’s codes. Studies health, schools. recreation. dependen 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, Beto $25 and $ 

includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Chil 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cé@ 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of childr 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all chi 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service throu 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—1) 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, med. dil 
Dr. Clarence J. D’ Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Bee} 
sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on men} 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, er} 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, backw 

children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarter} 
$2.00 a year: ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $.25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abbo 
president, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Parker, secretary, 25 Ha 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organizatil 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase t 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an anny 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meq 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-first annual meeti' 
of the Conference will he held in Toronto, Canada. Proceedings aj 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment of a members! 
fee of five dollars. ; 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINI 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Ca 
ris, field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E, 22nd § 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lante) 
slides, lectures, publish literature of movement—samples fre 
quantities at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 28rd St., New Yor 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for e) 
lightened ‘standards for women and minors in industry and f 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, | 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; “howe 
cloth’ legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert . 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms — 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and natio 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settleme) 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direi 
tor, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stant 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edi 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—309 Hom 
Building, Washington, D. C. To obtain progressive legislation ft 
physical education. Established at the request of a committe 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 nation 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground an 
Recreation Association of America. ‘ 


ee 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 

Ee 
| NAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
Berinesworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
|B. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 


bred people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
jal workers. Publishes “Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro lite. 


TIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
a A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
to advance the welfare of the American 
ple through the departments of Child Welfare, Women jn In- 
try, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
feation and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
he Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


ITIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
bins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president, dil 
th Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IL Stands for self-government in 
work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
tective legislation. Information given. 


AYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER: 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
|S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
playground and community center activities and administration, 


lOPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
lentation for all. C, G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


itions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 ©. 22nd St., New York. De- 
tments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 


brary, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
hibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
[the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 


ISKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
uth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
uth; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
) Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


ORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
, Jr., sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers 
lucation. 


—- 


Where Is The —Atoney 
Coming From? 


apo reprints from articles in THe Survey 

which answer practical questions on how to 

i organize and conduct federations of social agencies, 
where and why federations have succeeded. 


Financial Federations 
By Wiritam J. Norton 


Director the Detroit Community Union 


Fundamentals of Federation 
How Shall They Be Organized? 
What Agencies Shall Be Admitted? 
What About National Agencies? 
Shall They Raise Capital Funds? 


Price 25 cents; 6 copies Sr; 25 copies $3, postpaid 


Welfare Federations 
By Epwarp T. Devine 


Contributing Editor Tue Survey 


How Not To Do It: Philadelphia 
The Mid-West Spirit: Louisville 
Where It Works: Clevelandand Detroit 
The National Agencies: General Considerations 


Price 50 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 copies $6, postpaid 


Tue SuRVEY 
\ 112 East 19 Street, New York 


A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPH 
(Continued from page 385 ) 


give full manual occupation to a crippled man but which in- 
volved the constructive use of a good mind. He thought he 
was constructing a new farm in Kansas; he was also con- 
structing a new man. 

With this went the study of medicine. For he was wholly 
a self-made doctor. It requires little imagination to esti- 
mate the intellectual effort required to make a successful 
physician without an apprenticeship and without the slightest 
training in medical school. We may admit that his accom- 
plishment would not stand high, tested by modern profes- 
sional standards, but we should not forget that he rendered a 
great service in his community and in doing so re-established 
himself firmly in his new world—externally in Kansas, in- 
ternally in another world equally new and more significant. 

When we moved to central Kansas in 1871, the germs of 
civic life were hardly discernible. A very sketchy county 
government was just in process of organization. ‘The state 
government had no representative on the ground; there was 
not even a member of the legislature in that whole country. 
A post office in a corner of a general store with one mail a 
week to the railroad forty miles away was the whole of the 
federal government service. But the pioneers soon made for 
themselves whatever social and political organization they 
required, and in this constructive work my father engaged 
with enthusiasm. He served as justice of the peace, probate 
judge and county commissioner, but repeatedly refused a seat 
in the state legislature. He helped build the first church and 
the schoolhouse and led in the formation of a “literary so- 
ciety” and a circulating library. These activities meant 
much to the community, but they meant more to him, for in 
them he was building solidly a new life and a new character 
in place of those so passionately renounced. 


I HAVE tried here to sketch the story of one typical man 
—a typical soldier of the Civil War—yet a type end- 
xessly reproduced in our more recent war. My father’s life, 
which I so long failed to understand, seems completely ex- 
plained in the light of recent experience. 

For two hectic years his grandson served at the front and 
in the hardest fighting in France; meanwhile his son (my- 
self) for a year and a half wore the army uniform and went 
through the same experiences, all but the furnace of the 
battle-front. When the two of us got home and tried once 
more to orient ourselves, we realized how completely we had 
broken with the old ante-bellum world and how urgent was 
the demand within us for a new world where a new life 
could be begun. All about us, too, were our comrades, old 
friends and new, crying from the bottom of their souls for 
a like opportunity to forget and to begin again. ‘This is 
unquestionably the clue to my father’s experience, as I in- 
terpret it. 


Best Sellers 


Twenty books (out of 200) which were most 
in’ demand at The Survey Book Stall during 
the National Conference of Social Work. A 


valuable selection for all who are interested in 
social work and social thought and their es- 
sential backgrounds. Descriptive list free for 
the asking. Make your summer reading worth 
while. The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


‘Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion; minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


consecutive insertions. 


by July 3rd. 
Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


for experience in a generalized nurs- 
ing service is available for a limited 


number of well qualified nurses. 
Those who have had some public 
health training are preferred, al- 
though recent graduates from good 
schools, who have had at least a 
full high school education, will be 
considered. Salary — First two 
months at rate of $1,400; next four 
months $1,500; after six months 
$1,600; and at beginning of the 
second year $1,700. Credit will be 
given, and the salary adjusted, for 
nurses who have had a recognized 
course in public health nursing. 
Apply to Miss Grace L. Anderson, 
Director East Harlem Nursing and 
Health . Demonstration, 354 East 
116th Street, New York, NE XG 


WANTED: Experienced settlement work- 
ers, social case supervisors, public health 
nurses, dietitians, welfare executives, for 
salaried appointments everywhere. If you 
need workers in your organization, you 
will find ours a superior service. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Aznoe’s Centra] 
Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, 
Chicago. 


WANTED: Teacher and supervisor of 
field work in rural public health nursing in 
school of public health nursing. 4537 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: By Jewish Family Welfare 
Society in a large eastern city two or three 
social case workers. Candidates with ex- 
perience preferred, but college graduates 
with training in social science will be con- 
sidered. 4535 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Teacher and Supervisor of 
Rural Nursing in school of public health 
nursing. Write 4536 SURVEY. 


WANTED: House mother to have charge 
of girls’ cottage. Apply Constance Leigh, 
Superintendent Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Newington, Connecticut. 


THE Council of Jewish Women, Brook- 
lyn. Experienced field worker. Must speak 
Yiddish. Apply Mrs. N. L. Goldstein, 848 
East 13th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NURSES, Surgeons, Physicians, Masseuse, 
Matrons, Dietitians, Companions and at- 
tendants, positions everywhere. Exchange 


Directory, 25 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


DIRECTRESS for Girls’ Clubs in Jewish 
Settlement in New York, evenings or after- 
noons and evenings beginning September. 
State qualifications. 4540 SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 


HEAD WORKER, for a well-equipped, 
young neighborhood house in New York 
City. This is an opportunity for one 
who has faith in neighborhood work, 
and who is seeking a permanent field of 
endeavor. The properly qualified per- 
son will find a cooperative Board of 
Directors, and facilities for development. 
The house is in a Jewish neighborhood. 
The. position is open now, and will be 
held open for the proper candidate. 
Either one who can take complete charge 
at once, or one who would prefer to 
work for the time being under the pres- 
ent executive, who can give only a lim- 
ited amount of time to the work, will be 
considered. Please write full details in 
your first letter, and enclose a photo- 
graph, if possible. All answers will be 
treated confidentially, and should con- 
tain an indication of the worker’s ex- 
pectations as well as qualifications. 
4538 SURVEY. 


JEWISH 'WOMAN of education, refine- 


ment and ability as house mother to 
twenty-five children in modern cottage 
home. Address, Superintendent, 2700 Ray- 


nor Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


KINDERGARTNER wanted in a Chil- 
dren’s Institution in Brooklyn, New York. 
4531 SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR for Boys’ Clubs in Jewish 
Settlement in New York, evenings or full 
time, beginning about middle of September. 
State qualifications. 4539 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Competent man to take 
charge of Physical Training department in 
large Jewish center in Southern city. Apply 
stating full particulars of education and 
experience. 4542 SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 


VICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, nurses, 
dietitians. Miss Richards’ Bureau, Box 5, 


East Side, Providence, R. I. 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR wanted for 
large Jewish center. Excellent opportunity 
for competent man able to take charge of 
department. State full particulars in ap- 
plication. 4543 SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS Wanted for colleges and 
universities. American College Bureau, 
Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York. 


| 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED KINDERGARTN 
would travel during summer months} 
governess or teacher with young child) 
References exchanged. 4519 SURVEY. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, pull 
speaker. and writer, magazine and ne) 
paper experience, leader of women’s cl) 
and other groups (literary, dramatic, | 
cial, discussion), practical business ex 
rience, college woman, thirty-four, desi) 
opening where ability to meet and 1 
ganize people is essential. 4518 SURVEY) 


UNENCUMBERED PROTEST AN 
American, middle-aged woman desires } 
gagement September rst as matron, host, if 
or housemother; former teacher; oc 


housekeeper and executive. 4527 SuRV] 


I 
{| 
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MAN and Wife experienced in insti 
tion Superintendency, desire connect} 
with Jewish Child Caring Institution | 
Home for the Aged. Best of referend 
4534. SURVEY. I 


REGISTERED Nurse, twelve.years’ ( 
perience in Public Health, all branchi} 
Hospital Social Service and Dispensz 
Management, available for position S¢ 
tember first, western New York preferyy 
4532 SURVEY. 


MAN and Wife, able, reliable, expe!) 
enced institution "work, desire positiji 
superintendent and matron, respective) 
Institution for delinquent or depended 
children. Best references. 4529 SURVEY.) 


WANTED: Position as dietitian in hd 
pital. Best references as to abiliy a’ 
character. 4533 SURVEY. 


REGISTERED NURSE with sccial ser) 
ice training, experienced organizer in pub 
health, hospital social service and tuber 
losis work, desires permanent position. 45 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate wi 
several years’ experience, desires conne 
tion with Jewish Organization as Boy 
Worker. Best references. 4544 SURVEY.) 


COLLEGE GIRL: well-bred, intelliger 
Jewish, wishes summer position. Edu 
tional or recreational work. 4547 SURVE 


EXECUTIVE or supervisory position d 
sired by young man, M.A. Columbia Un! 
versity. Experience in Jewish educatio 
Y.M.H.A., formerly with New York Cii 
public schools; immediate or September- 
anywhere. 4549 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL! 


Play the game “A Study of Shakespeare” an 
improve your knowledge. Highest endorsemen 
Price 50 cents. ‘Ihe Shakespeare Club, Can 
den, Maine. \ 


“Home-Making as a Profession 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
Positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. ath St., Chicat 


MSS. WANTED 


ST 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experi 
ence unnecessary, details Free. Press Syn 
dicate, 964, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., ar 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss o 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Me 
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CAMPS 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 
Glorious Mountains of Western Carolina 
‘Write for illustrated booklets: 

“BOYS’ CAMPS and GIRLS’ CAMPS 
in the mountains” 
“SUMMER RESORT FOLDER” 
“GOLF IN WONDERLAND” 


H. F. CARY,-G.P.A., 
Southern Railways System Washington, D. C. 


fe, located near beautiful lake, within 20 miles 
Boston. Moderate charges. Address Rev. J. 
twood Stansfield, Stoughton, Mass. 


WANTED: Sunset Camp Girls from 
airistian homes. Ages 7-12 years. July 
id August, 9 weeks, $70.00. Mrs. Leon 
sher, Bartonsville, Vt. 


RESTHOME 
BROADVIEW RESTHOME 


fr convalescents and those desiring complete 
Modern conveniences. Write for booklet. 
oadview, Wilton, Conn. 


# 


LIVE STOCK 


Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


= “Character plus Avpearance” 


You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


ew Brunswick, Eastern Turnpike, New Jersey 
ee 


wUY. YOURABOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


TUTTI TTT LTTTTIAULITT LULL. Lecco 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographinp 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Q 
4 


Tae Mm 
ms 


HT] 


LAL 


Fourte ent 


area 


CHANILION 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


The latest constructed and 
finest hotel in Washington, 
Opened December Second 1922 

Four hundred rooms 
-each with tub and shower. 

The finest service and 
firmishings possible to obtain 

have been installed 


ne 


LZ 
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REAL ESTATE 
FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


‘Lady Cove House” 


FALMOUTH FORESIDE 
On Casco Bay (near Portland), Maine 


Modern Designed by A. W. Longfellow. 
11 bedrooms, 4 baths, garage, stable. Season 
$1,200. GEORGE .WOODWARD, 


North American Building, Philadelphia. 


TO LET 
TO LET TILL AUGUST 1, $200 


Furnished cottage in Catskills. Unique community 
near Woodstock (West Hurley Station), three 
hours from Grand Central or Weehawken. Con- 
venient week-end commuting. Lovely outlook, 
broad veranda, spacious living-room, large fire- 
place, four bedrooms, bath, running water. 
References exchanged. 


c. A. DORAN 


49 Wall Street New York City 
Telephone, Hanover 9700. 


TO LET in a house for professional 
and business women, near three sub- 
ways, ten minutes from lower New 
York, well-furnished rooms, single or 
double, with running water, fireplace, 
attractive outlook. Rates moderate. In- 
quire at 124 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 
Heights. Telephone Main 6729. 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 

34th Street at 8th Avenue = 

Longacre 2447 = 


USUVIYAQNUQQQQ0Q00000000008000000000N0N NOUN AARON YAS AR 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


eoarspbina GRA PASE? 4501 Addressing 
Ask The Survey about Us! 
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COUNTRY BOARD 
SUMMER BOARD B2lisht"u! spot, in 


¥% mile from P. O. Excellent table. Terms 
reasonable. Mrs. C. R. FORD, Sharon, Vt. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Bookleton request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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HOTELS 6& RESORTS 


TASHMOO INN 
Island of Martha’s Vineyard, 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. Surrounded by green, 

lawns and gardens, overlooking Vineyard Sound. 

Accommodates 100. Bathing, Boating, Riding, 

Golf, Tennis, Fishing. Season, June to October. 
Folder and rates on request. 


HE FOREST INN and 
COTTAGES 
EAGLES MERE PARK, PA, 


Beautiful lake, bathing and boating, 2,200- 
feet above the sea. Fine 18-hole golf course. 
Superb views. Orchestra. Booklet. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, Mer. 


The Homestead  ‘staxs 


June 15—Sept. 15. For people of refinement. 
A few openings available for new guests. 


BAILEY 
ISLAND, 


Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley 

N. Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
vegetables, own garden. Tennis, dancing, golf 
course 2 miles.) W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


THE MAPLES Stockevider a sent 


- : chusetts. 
shires. Homelike, comfortable house. Table 
excellent, fresh vegetables, milk, cream, eggs. 


Terms on application. 


THE LLOYD. On Great South Bay. 
Exceptional location and house. Cool, com- 
fortable, charming. Sports, sailing, bathing, 
fishing, golf, tennis,motoring. Address The 
Lloyd, Bellport, L. I. 
en a ree ene 


COUNTRY HOME 


MOUNTAINVILLE, NEW YORK 


Housekeeping apartment, four rooms and 
bath, screened porch, in remodelled farm- 
house. Separate entrance, one flight. Fine 
view, bathing. Box 95, Mountainville, New 
York. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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A Straw Vote of Liberals 


Liberals, what do you want? By answering that question 
you will be integrating the American liberal movement at 


the strategic hour. Both old parties are intellectually bank- 
rupt, twin ghosts, empty of meaning, devoid of conviction—the outs and 
the ins. Somebody, some day, is going to blow them into new life— 
or into smithereens. But a party that means something is most certainly 
coming. Will it be a liberal party? It is for you to say. Your po- 
tential power is out of all proportion to your numbers, the greatest of 
any single group in America—and the most frequently and needlessly 
dissipated. Help to find out where the liberals stand, upon what they 
can agree. Fill out and mail this ballot today. We are counting on 
100% response from the readers of The Survey. 


This advertisement is being in- 
serted throughout the liberal press. 


Cut out here and mail to ei Results to be announced from week 
The Straw Vote Editor => Che "SE" New ° to week in The New Republic. 
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. Do you favor joining the League (a) as now constituted?........... , (b) with reserva- 
(Yes or no) ' 
HONS 2 sues Cane ee or (c) are you definitely opposed?......2..-. 
(Yes or no) (Yes or no) 
Are you more sympathetic toward the League than in 1920, or less?........... 
(More — less) 
. Do you favor the idea of a third party in the field for 1924?............. If so, whom 
(Yes or no) 


(Name of candidate) 


. Of the presidential possibilities now being discussed, which one would you be most likely to 


NOTE: To insure accuracy and prevent any possi- 


bility of duplication ballots must be signed (with ad- 
dress) and mailed to The Straw Vote Editor, The 
New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City, 
A letter of explanation or comment would be wel- 
come. Also names of other liberals to whom bailots 
may be sent. {[ This ballot is secret—your opinions 
are confidential and will not be quoted. 
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(In answering this advertisement please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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